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Nit EXOaUNm SKECNEt FOt THE YEAH Itlt-lt. 


E)eee!imey*B Sp9Bdi on lft« oceanon oF autarding CortificatoB to 
fAe ponona who p a ga od tho teata of the St^ John Amhakatce 
AaaodaHon, on 6th April IBIS* 

Laoibs and Gentlemen, 

It has pnvcn me, as President of the Calcutta Centre of the St. John 
Ambulance Association, very great pleasure to hand certificates to 
those of our number who have passed the tests of •the Association 
successfully. 

The Calcutta Centre is a comparatively new body — ^it was founded 
in 1901— but it has done during these 14 years a great deal of excellent 
service to the community. The object of the Association is to place 
within the reach of every one efficient training in “First Aid to the 
injured” in “Home Nursing” and “in the Theory and Practice of 
Jlygicnc in*thc ^ome,” and so to encourage every citizen to be a more 
efficient man or woman and to be a better helper W his or her 
fellow men. 

In their work the members of the St. John Ambulance Association 
have been successful in enlisting the sympathy and the enthusiasm 
of medical men and many laj’ workers with the result that the 
lectures— of the excellence of which I have often heard— are given without 
remuneration of any kind but as a labour of love — the officers thus 
setting the community an excellent example of social service. It is 
this sympathy and enthusiasm on the part of these Honorary Lecturers 
and workers which have contributed so largely to the success which 
has attefidcH the efforts of the Caleutta Centre. To-day I have had 
the i)lea8ure of awarding nearly 300 certificates, and my wife on 
two occasions recently distributed certificates first to the Bengalee 
Indies of the Baptist Zandna Mission and a few days ago to members 
of this Assoeiation. Since October last no fewer than 41 medallions 
and 402 First Aid and Nursing Certificates have been successfully 
competed for b.v members of the Calcutta Association. This is proof 
of much good work, and 1 congratulate the Association very heartily 
on the work the members have done and the many recruits which 
they have obtained for Ambulance work this year. This is a time 
when the Ambulance movements should receive every encouragement. 

1 am glad to have this opportunity of publicly recognizing the 
work done by the ladies of the St. John Ambulance Association and 
the power of organization which they have shown and the encourage- 
ment which they have given to othe^|. The real practical work done 
by the ladies of the Association at the ^ambhu Nath Pundit Hospital 
has been of the greatest value to the j^atients and has been ffiuch 
appreciated by those in authority over the hospital. As a proof of 
the value of their service, \ may state that the ladies arc now admilted 
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£«( ,fae same service to the General Hospital. Another point to which 
1 desire to draw special attention is the large number of recruits there 
are from among the Indian ladies. This is a most encouraging feature, 
and it has been a special pleasure to me to see so many Indian ladies 
to-day. On behalf of the Association I take this opportunity of 
thanking Mrs. Cottle, Mrs. Girard, Mrs. Coldstream, Mrs. Urquhart 
and the other ladies who have specially identified themselves with this 
part of our work. 

, When I see the enthusiasm which prevails, I feel co'nfident that 
those who recently recommended that the Calcutta Centre should expand 
so as to include all Bengal—are on the right lines of dcvelopnffent and 
I hope that the new Association— The “ Calcutta-Rengal Provincial 
Centre”— will spread throughout Bengal the good work which the 
Calcutta Centre has done within this city. 
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ASi ExatOmey** Spxxeh at tha Lagulathte Oatneil Meeting, on 

7th April IBIS, 


Gbntlbmbk, 

The time has once again come round when not only custom, but my 
own wish feads me to thank you for the help 3'ou have given me and to 
congratulate you — ^not so much on what you have done in the way t)f 
legislation as on the manner in which you have done it. It was not a 
large programme which Government put before you — we have only 
passed four Acts. Each of these Acts is, I believe, for the good of Bengal. 
If 1 did not believe that, they would not have been introduced. But 
what, more than anything else, makes me sanguine of their usefulness is 
that I know that these Acts, while taking their present shape, were all 
subject to 3’our criticism. No one, who compares the text of the Bills 
which we introduced in this House with the text of the Acts which go 
out from it, can doubt the rcalit3’ of the share which the Additional 
Members of 015’ Council have in making the laws which wc pass. It is 
^I think 0UI3’ Ivv' making such a comparison that we can arrive at 
a true apprj.'ciation of the extent of that share. We oftc«»argue in this 
Chamber among ourselves: wc often vote: Government sometimes refuses 
amendments, (Joverninent sometimes accepts them as they stand, or 
incorporates their spirit though in a diflFerent form — all this gives to an3’’ 
one who notices it some idea of the help which those who are, I think, 
rather too apt to speak of themselves as the opposition, give to the 
Executive Government; but it is onK’ those who make the comparison 
which I have suggested who fiill.v realize the nature of that help, for it is 
onl3' the3’ who can appreciate how much help is given in committee. Help 
in committee is too often forgotten. I think that if any one who makes 
that comparison will go on to make a similar comparison of the text of 
the Bills introduced and with that of the Acts passed by Government in 
Legislative Bodies in other ‘countries, he will be sur|jrised to find how 
much assistance the Governor of Bengal receives from the non-official 
Additional Members of his Council. The comparison certainl3’ makes me 
hopeful in view of what I believe will incvitabl3' be the tendency of 
political growth. But it is that comparison which makes me think \’Ou 
do not speak accurately when 3'oa refer to 3’ourselves as an opposition. 
It is difficult to cotniiarc things so differcjit as the forms of Government 
here and in England — but I am inclined to think that the nearest, indeed 
the onl3' approach to an opposition in the English sense to be found 
in the Government of an Indian Presidcnc3’ is sometijmes the Governor 
himself. 

I would like to refer briefly to one incident which has not called 
forth much attention. Not long ago m3’ friend and colleague the 
Ilon’blc Nawab S3’ed Shamsnl Hnd;^ presided throughout a sitting of 
this Council. That was, I believe, thett^it occasion on which an {ndian 
gentleman has occupied the President’s chair in any Indian Legislative 
Council; I am glad that Bengal has again set an example. ^ 
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gentlemen, I want to thank yon for the work yon huee done 
outside the Council Chamber. I know how much Hon’blt Members 
have striven during the anxious months since last August to render the 
task of Government easier. We have had our trials—not so acute 
certainly as in some parts of the Empire— still wc have had trials. There 
has been dislocation of trade, there has been suffering caused by the 
docility of obtaining some such needed commodities, and by the absence 
of demand for other commodities on the sale t)f which men dci>end for 
livelihood — there have been rumours ftdl of terrors to mcij of limited 
experience, there has been the pain which comes to those who find their 
most sacred ideas assailed from the outside; these things might easily 
have led to movements which would have been regrettable and difficult 
to quell. I know how in A’our different ways you tried to keep public 
opinion steady, how you contradicted foolish rumours, stopped alarm, 
and sympatheticallj* guided the thoughts of your co-religionists. I 
thank you for all this; but I do more; I confidently ask you to go on 
helping Government as each of 3'ou finds he conscicntiouslv' can. In no 
countr}’, at no time can we expect eYcr3'body t<» be on the side of law' 
and order. There will alwa3’s be some |)eople who, whatever be their 
motive, are anxious to upset the state of affairs which we believe is for 
the true good of India ; it will l)e strange if such ])crsons do not seize an3’ 
opportunity jyhich wrar may give them to make their ])resencc felt. 
Many sorts of crime — not nnnaturall3' — have shown a marked increase 
lately ; and this is true in a special degree of that kind of crime w'hich — as 
we all most sincerely deplore — is often associated, however unfairl3% with 
the name of Bengal in the minds of j)eople in man3’ parts of the world ; 
that kind of crime which is spoken of— to an undue extent 1 think and 
not alwa3's accurately — ns political crime'; crime which is committed by 
persons of a class which one would expect to be actuated b3' some higher 
motive than the mere vulgar desire for plunder. Man3' of you have been 
reluctant — I myself am very reluctant — to believe that such crime can be 
widespread — but it has been latel3' made very clear that it docs exist. It 
is the duty of Government to repress that form of crime, and it is the 
duty of Government to try to remove an3’ cause which it ma3' think 
brings it about. That is the duty of Government now jind may 
continue to be the dut3’ of Governijicnt i>crhaps for a long time, for it is 
not a duty which can be completely |)crfoi'med in a da3’. But at present, 
it is especially and immediately the duty of Government to take precau- 
tions against any danger which may affect the essential administration or 
safety of the conntr3'. Hon'ble Members, I am sure, carefull3' weighed 
the remarks made in another Council latcl3’ by those responsible for the 
government of the whole of India; and 1 am sure Hon’ble Members felt 
that the Government of India, believing what it tells us it does lielicve, 
only did its duty when ^t carried through a measure which it ex|x?ct8 
will deal efficiently with a real danger. I have heard or read the. views 
which Hon*ble Members of this House have publicly ejj^ressed, so I know 
how strongly you desire to gra^^ple with this dan^r. We know the 
natui;e of the measure which the'^Govemment of India has thought right 
to pass. We know the rules,— though some of ns may not as yet ha^ 
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; with the Ix:itcal Ooveriim to administer the Act. ^J||^ 

itiiitd whAt Reynold Craddock definitely said about 

Members must recognize that if I and my colleagnes fhare in 
Sir Reginald’s belief, it will be our doty, without loss of time, to consider 
how provisions of this Act are to be enforced in Bengal. My colleagues 
and I do believe that Sir Reginald Craddock had good grounds for what 
he said : my colleagues and I have the honpur of Bengal at heart, and 
we shall not shrink from administering the Act wherever we think fft : 
and I hope,«gentlemen, yod have entiugh confidence in us to believe that 
in doing so, we shall steadily keep the cause of justice before us. , 

Gehtlemen, 3 'on have, I am glad to saj', shown your interest in many 
things. No Hon’ble Member can, I think, complain that in the Budget 
discussion he had not full scope to refer to all he wished to refer to. 
Two points were raised yesterday to which I would like briefly to refer. 
Mj' hon’ble friend, the Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath Banatji, complained 
of the publication of the report of the Administration Committee. The 
publication of that report was largeh' due to myself. So if my hon’blc 
friend wants to blame anj' one, he must blame me. 1 could easily’ have 
delayed, I might, perhaps, have forbidden the publication, instead I urged 
that the report should be published. And, gentlemen, I am unrepentant. 
•1 knew iierfectlj'.well that some of m\’ friends in Bengal would have as 
little pleasiri'e in reading that report as some other of my 'friends have in 
reading the articles which apjjcar from da^’ to day in certain journals in 
which also reference is occasionall\' made to controversies which belong 
to the past. I mat* have made a mistake and I shall not complain if atly 
one tells me that he thinks I have made a mistake. As a Governor with 
no previous experience of In^ia, I ma\', perhaps, make mistakes more 
efisily than any member of my Council would. But I would like to saj' 
iu m\' defence that I have onl^' two v’ears of office left, little enough time 
in which to do anything; in aii,v case too little to do more than a very 
small portion of what I should like to do. When I advocated the 
publishmg'of that report 1 hoped to save time; I wanted to let the 
people concerned know exactly what advice was given to me, so that 
they might, if they chose, tell me in what the advice seemed to them 
wrong. There arc manj’ people in Bengal who have not as many 
opportunities of jiersonall.v enlightening’ me as the Hon’ble Member has, 
and 1 assure him that the publication of this report did give to some of 
these ]>eoplc the chance, which I am sure he does not grudge to them and 
of which thei'’ have freeh’ availed themselves of putting their views 
clearly before me. The other point to which 1 wish to refer is the police 
— to that also m\' hon’ble friend particularly drew our attention. M\' 

• colleagues and I are thoroughlj' alive to the criticisms to which the 
Hon’blc Member referred. To tJovernment more than to any one it is 
of advantage that there should be confidence between the police and the 
public. I know t|^at the present state of affairs satisfies no one. I know 
that the police themselves are not oontent with it. I know that there 
are Eni^l>eans and that there are Indiaiqs who alike are indignant with 
'^e ppli^ on grounds which, if they are true, amplj: wnrtant indigna* 
tion ; but I know that manj* men, with ample experience than 1 have. 
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H lire improving; some of you said so yourselves yester- 
lOw easy it is to exaggerate. I know that grave charges 
ated to me which I found on investigation were only 
nrs and could not be substantiated. 1 know, too, that 
cans and that there are Indians who, by no means, think 
t, but who recognize the bravery and the devotion which 
n by individual Indian police officers. I feel proud 
, no one who cares for Bengal can help being proud— of 

the way in which some of our police officers have knowingly taken their 
lives in their hands, and have done their duty without shrinking from 
consequences which the 3 ’ felt were almost certain to be fatal.. These 
men have given the lie in no uncertain way to the accusation that the 
Bengali is a coward. 

For the hohour of Bengal it is most desirable that better relations 
between the police and the public should prevail, and that the police 
should come to be looked on as a real force on the side of justice. But 
all 1 want to say just now is that I intend, and my colleagues intend, to 
do our best to speed up such improvement as is taking place and to 
bring about any further changes which seem likelj' to do good. We hfive 
already taken one step which we believe will help us in dealing rightly 
with this difficult question and which will, 1 ho|)e, when it comes to be 
known, be losked on as an earnest of our genuine determination to try 
to find a right solution. 

Now, gentlemen, I must ask jrou to forgive me for having kept you 
so long, and I declare the Council adjourned sine die. 





i^pateft on the oeeadon of opening the 
Cottage at Katimpong, on 24th April l9tS. 


Db. Graham, Ladies and Geittlembn, 

Few things which 1 have done in the course of my dutyi jp 
Governor of Bengal have given me more satisfaction than opei||p| 
the door of Edinburgh Cottage. 

. I have now been for three 3’ears in this Province and I have 
visited * Kalim pong three times; on each occasion when I visited 
KRlimpong, I have seen, something of the St. Andrew’s Homes; and 
1 am beginning to think I know more than just a little about them. 
I have been inside every cottage: 1 have been in almost every room 
in every cottage. I believe I could draw a rough plan, and tell you 
something of the histor3' of each of them. Of one thing at any rate 
I am Sure, I can truthfully speak well of all. 

You, Dr. Graham, and those who acted with 3'ou, did a good deed 
when 3'Oii took Kiernandcr Cottage 15 years ago, and 3'ou have gone 
on doing good deeds ever since. You have built close on a score of 
•Homes. You have crept farther and farther up the brae, and, as m3’ 
wife said tb me at Kiernandcr on Wednesday, yon ha^ gone higher 
in another than the mere ph3’sical sense of the word. 

A city that is set on a hill cannot lie hid. Here 3’ou arc indeed 
set on a hill. But you have no reason for wishing to be hid, and 
I know of man3' reasons for hoping that your work may be made 
even more widel3' known thAn it now is. 

I need not sa3’ much about that work. Its value is well- 
recognized both in India and in Scotland. Mr. Beatson-Bell, speaking 
as a lo3’al son of the Church of Scotland, said last June that the 
St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes arc the brightest jewel in the crown 
of that Church, and 1 feel certain there are many who are not 
themselves ^members of the Auld Kirk, but who bless her for what 
her sons and daughters have done at Kalimpong. No one, in whose 
veins there runs an3' British blood and who knows an3’thing of India, 
can fail to recognize that 3'Ou are doing work here which ought to 
bb done, and no one who knows how 3’ou are doing that work can 
help feeling that you are doing it well. 

One thing has struck me forcibly when 1 have visited the Homes. 
Every one likes his or Her own house best. Not one “House-Mother,” 
not one “Auntie,” will ever admit to me that she sees advantages 
in an3' other house over that in which she lives herself. I have not 
the experience which these ladies have, so I cannot speak with the 
same assurance. I only modestly claim for the cottage which I have 
opened that it is as good as any other, and express the hope that 
it will never he worse than any othV. 1 felt proud when Dr. Graham 
invited me to open Edinburgh Cottagi^ I felt proud when I unlocked 
the doot; blit I shall feel prouder some day when 1 come back and 
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^M^he very name df the Cottage makes me glad. I aras bom In 
imifflbnrgh; I do not think that 1 ever» until seven years ago, spent 
six consecutive months of my life without being in Edinburgh, and 
I like to be reminded of Edinburgh. Mr. Beatson-Bell, when he laid 
the foundation-stone of this house, told you how closely it has, from 
its inoeption, been associated with Edinburgh. 1 am glad to find that 
the first house-mother is an Edinburgh woman. That will make for 
i^s success; and <1 am not sorry that the first ** auntie’* comes from 
Glasgow, for much as I love Edinburgh, 1 have a vcr^’^high regard 
fpr the city which, till I came to Calcutta, 1 was always told w<i8 
the second in the Empire. Some day 1 hope there may be a Glasgow 
Cottage here to keep up that healthy rivalry’ which docs so much 
good at home. Meanwhile Miss Robertson and Miss Sim will between 
them make Edinburgh Cottage one of which all Scots {jcople can be 
proud and which all Edinburgh men and women will l)e glad to think 
was paid for by their fellow citizens. They will be well backcfl tip, 
I feel sure, by Miss Calderwood. 1 ilo not know where she comes 
from, but judging from her name, I expect she comes from a right sort 
of place. 

When Sir Andrew Fraser, who knows Itengal in a way in which 
1 can only wish I knew it — when Mr. Carstairs and Mr. Cornwall, 
who know Iiglia's needs — when Mr. Paterson — Miss'Robert.M>n’s brother- 
in-law — who knows your work so thoroughly— appealed to Edinburgh 
for mone 3 ’’, they apiiealcd with confidence; for the}' knew tluit 
Dr. Graham is a man to lippen to And when Lonl Provost Inehes 
and his neighbours in and near Edinburgh gave their inonet-, lluw 
gave it with confidence, for the\’, too, knew that Dr. («raham is a 
man to lippen to, a man who, with hik fellow wf)rkeis here, will tr}’ 
to bring up the children in the.se homes to be men and women to 
lippen to, to do their duti’ wherever the}' may go and whatever may 
befall them. What has been done here already justifies us in this 
belief. Not long ago I was watching a ship from Australia .discharge 
her cargo of horses at Kidderpore, and I got talking with her 
Captain — a man who has made many voyages backwards ;ind for- 
wards. He told me that he had taken out a number of Kalimpong 
girls and boys to New Zealand. He did not know that 1 knew' 
Kalimpong or Dr. Graham : he merely knew that I have been in 
Australia and that I wish well to Australia, and it w'as with that 
in his mind that he spoke. Ele gave those girls and boys the highest 
praise as likely to do well both for themselves and for the cf)untry 
they were going to. I listened with pleasnse to what he said, for 
I feel that if any girls and boys from Kalimpong can win for them- 
selves in New 2^aland, or in Australia, such golden opinion ns that 
Captain has of those ^hom he took out, they will be doing a good 
thing for India and for the Empire. 

I congratulate you. Dr. Graham, on what yon and your fellow 
workers have accomplished. I e^en congratulate you on your present 
financial position. There wex^*some—I was one of them—who feared 
that at this time, when there is so much pressing need for money, 



crippled, your finances . might be cnppi^'iijlgr 
>1^ balance is on the right side. It is not a big balanBP* 

^ fiishionless bodies, 1 should say it was a perilouidy 

few balancs^but you are not fushionless, you know how to use 
inohey, and eiren those who have a good Glasgow head on them — 
* ai)d I know oC few more valuable possessions — will admit that the 
Bank is not always the right place in which to keep money which 
can be well and profitably invested. All the same l*hope the balanw 
may soon ^ain be a big one and that it may always continue on 
the right side. ’ , 

I congratulate such of you, boys, as are going to have your home 
in this new cottage. 1 hope you will make good use of the oppor- 
tunities you will get here. I do not expect you to make full use of 
all your opportunities. No boy ever yet quite did that, and no boy 
ever will. I wasted my own opportunities often enough and I have 
had to regret it, I hope you will have less cause for regret than 
1 have, for I trust j'ou will be better bo3's than 1 was. This, however, 
I do know — you and the other children here will never regret having 
come to Kaliinpong. Here among these hills, with kind people to 
care for 3'ou, and to guide j'ou, \'ou have much to be thankful for. 
I dare.'iaA’ y,ou appreciate your advantages to some extent now; I hope 
you do ! In later life certainl.v 3’OU' will know more fully what they 
meant. The thought of Kalimpong, the remembrance of those who 
loved you here, will inspire sonic of 3’ou — I hope man3" of you — in 
making of their lives a series of triumphs, and in attaining almost 
to the summit of their ambition. To others— there must be some such, 
though I hope the3^ \vill not be man\*, — these recollections and these 
thoughts ma3’^ onh’ be a soufee of comfort, something to cling to in 
sorrow, something to prevent despair. But to all of 3’ou thc3' will 
be a help, an encouragement, an incentive to lead you, when 3’ou are 
tr3'ing hard, to do right to try 3'et harder; and when temptation to 
do ill comes, as it comes at times to all, even to the best of us, ma3' 
they be a voice to command you to forbear ! Here if anywhere you 
will by example be taught — ^liow clearly 3'ou will only know when 
you come to understand full3' the histor3’ of this undertaking — the truth 
of what the Australian poet tells us when sjieakmg of the disappoint- 
ment that so often comes in life — 

“Two things stand like stone. 

Kindness in another’s trouble— Courage in your own.” 

I congratulate Miss- Robertson, the new house-mother; 1 have 
heard much about her, you who know her know what that means. 

I knew her brother George, and like man3' more in this district 
I sincerely mourn his loss. She will, 1 am sure, do all she can — and 
that is much — ^to make this Cottage worthy of the cit3', whose name 
it bears and which she so well appreciates. 

Now I shall not take up more of your time, but before I sit 
down 1 must thank you for giving \ie this ke5' ; it will, constantl3’, 
remind txw pf the duty we all owe to\|ndia, and it will rcmin^l me 
df ltha.t noife: tW less, effectiv because it will remind me, too, of the 
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E»6aXk ne y*» Speech at llj» naa^iag e araman iy . at 
AuAulanca Cmrp9 Fiat, on 8ik May iBiM, 

M^Kl^ABtURAJA, hABmS AtlD GKHTlJmES, 

^ . Before acting in accordance with the invitation you have so kindly 
extended to me, or replying to anything which the Maharajadhiraja has 
said, I should like to read out to you a telegram, which was handed to 
me when I reached Sealdah station this morning. It was from His 
Excellency the Viceroj' and was sent off last night. 

It runs as follows ; — 

“ I understand that you are to-morrow to perform the ceremony of 
naming the Floating Hospital, calling it the Beagnlee. Should be greatly 
obliged if you would take the opportunity to give my most grateful 
thanks on behalf of the King-Emperor to Bengal for their most usefnl 
gift of an Anibulance Corps. I warmly^ congratulate the organizers on 
the successful outcome of their efforts, and I wish the Bengalee and 
her staff all success in their work of mercy.” 

After hearing that message sent by His Excellenc3’ the Viceroj', 
thanking yotf^n behalf of His Gracious Majestv’ our King-Emperor, and 
conveying to jou his own congratulations and his wishes for j'our 
success, I feel sure those of you who contributed, or arc going to contri- 
bute in any form towards that success, will not wish to listen to many 
words from me. Custom and courtesy com]jel me to say something,* but 
I promise you I shall not detain you l(>ng. 

I shall gladly conve3% Maharajadhiraja as 3’ou ask me to do, 3'our 
thanks to those you have mentioned. Captain Hewett and Mr. Gourla3' 
are here. I know they both did their best to help 3'ou, and I am sure 
they both feel that they now have their reward ; for the3' sec in what it 
is that they helped you. Sir Pardey Lukis is a real friend lo the people 
of this country. I can tell 3'ou from m3’ own experience that he is ever 
quick to see, and to lead others to see, the good points in an3’ proposals 
put forward by your fellow countrymen ; and I know Dr. Suresh will 
tell you from his experience, that Sir Pardey never hesitates to point 
out errors and is always ready with kindly advice as to how to correct 
them. He did not take a prominent part in your work, the first stage of 
which is completed to-day, for this is not his “ show.” It is a matter for 
the Military Authorities, but I know how much his sympathy and 
encouragement did to smoothe over difficulties which at times seemed 
formidable to Dr. Suresh and his fellow workers who have not much 
personal experience of official ways. And I know, too, that no one will 
be prouder than Sir Pardey when you show by the work you have yet to 
do, that Bengalee mediial men and Bengalee medical students thoroughly 
deserve the kitf'd things he has so often said of them. Their knowledge 
that one who has upheld their cause as Sir Pardey has done^ has himself 
suffered^— cruelly but uncomplsri^ingly— through the war, will add to the 
eamiestn^s with which those who are going foi^h on thw ship 
.prepare^'' to face- wtuatevef- trials may ' await thenii;’' ''’j 



^ to strengthen their Tesolve or. inspire tlieni|||||i|h 

leotiri^!ie« it \irUl assuredly be found in the sympathetic encouragraRt 
which you have had all along from the Viceroy who has himself also been 
ao sordy a:fflicted. Lord Hardinge~-as the Maharaja reminded you~ 
was a sympathetic listener to every proposal put forward to give Bengal 
a chance of showing that it is as heartily loyal to King George as any 
part of his Empire. It is true that some proposals — the very proposals 
I believe which made the deepest appeal to the hearts of you young 
men — were ^ejected; that was due to considcraliolns which seemed 
conclusive to those whose experience and special knowledge give them 
the right to decide all military matters ; but we are amply satisfied that 
the Viceroy recognizes in no uncertain way the spirit which prompted 
those proposals. That j'our wish has been given effect to in its present 
form is, I believe, to a great extent, due to the Viceroy himself. We here 
admired — as people in other parts of the Empire admired — the spirit 
which led Lord Hardinge to visit the Persian Gulf while war was going 
on. We here have special reason to rejoice that he went, for it was there 
that he learned to recognize the need which you are so glad and so 
proud to try to fill. A river flat is a thing closely associated with 
Bengal, and I, for one, was glad when I learned that it seemed to the 
Viceroy and his advisers, a useful thing that Bengal should equip a river 
*flat as a Hosprtal. ^ 

The Maharajadhiraja did not mention it— but I feel I must — that as 
soon as it was known that a river flat was wanted, Rai Janaki Nath 
Ka3’ Bahadur and Rai Sita Nath Ray Biihadur voluntarily came 
forward to offer one of theirs. I know that these two gentlemen were sad 
when experts said that their flats were not exactl3' suited to be con- 
verted into a Hospital. Their kind offer had to be refused, but I am 
sure 3’^ou will all like them to know how grateful 3'ou are for making it. 

Whatever ups and downs there ma3’ be in this war ; whatever be 
its result — though we believe there can be but one result ; however 
mueh ofahonour it ma3' bring to the Empire, however mueh of sorrow 
it ma3* bring to individual subjects of the King-Emperor — it has already 
brought about one good thing, and that as da3's go by, will be made 
even more elear. It has brought England and India into closer touch. 
Your people and my people have fought together in the same battles; 
and the glor3’' of those battles w’ill be shared for all time alike b3’^ Indians 
and b3’ Englishmen. Indians and Englishmen are together mourning 
find will mourn the loss of friends and relations whose blood has mingled 
in their death. There are things— there always must be things — on 
which Indians and Englishmen will not see eye to e3*c. We have all of 
us been at times, we shall continue at times to be, inclined to laj’ too 
much stress on these things; it is a gain— a great gain— that from 
now forwards much will remind us that w'e sympathize each with the 
other. 

This ship will, I am glad to think, take some Bengalis to a work of 
mercy which will be recognized quite as much by m3' countrymen as by 
their own. You, young men, who are^oing, have an opportunit3', of 
which I am sure ;jrou will avail yourselves, to show that in Bengal — the 
j^rt of India which you claim has the clearest sense of patriotjpm— 
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Qi^otism is of no narrow - kind **Janom JaamabbumiKha Sargndopi 
Gmasi” That is a sentiment to which erery Bengali subscribes ; and 
it is a sentiment to which every Englishman, every Scotsman, every 
Irishman subscribes. To my mind you will be doing no small thing 
when you do your best to show those who have hitherto sometimes 
doubted it, that your devotion to Bengal is none the les»—indeed is only 
the more — securely founded, because you are devoted also to the 
principles of freedom and of justice, to uphold which the whole Empire is 
now fighting. 

* Dr. Suresh, I feel sure that Bhupendra Babu, Sir Sat 3 'endra Prasanna 
Sinha and the others who haA’e worked hard with you in securing for 
your countrymen this opportunity, would be the first to admit that the 
greatest share in the labour was taken by yon and I feel sure they will 
not grudge if T say that I believe that it is to you that the greatest 
share of the thanks should be given. You have made personal sacrifices 
which no one, not inspired by the noblest motives, would make. I shall 
not dwell on this, but 1 would like to sajr for myself that I shall never 
forget the example of self-sacrificing energy and devotion to the good of 
others which you have set. 

Now, gentlemen, I have very great pleasure in calling this hospital 
fiat by the name which you all love and which I have during the last 
three years, «lso learned to love — The Bengalee. 



UnotUing of tht Boat of ihm Uiio 
Bahadur at the Cakatta Unhtereify, oH 

19t5, 

Mr. Vicb-Chancblix>r and Gentlemen, • 

1 thank yon for asking me to unveil this bust, so giving me an 
opportunity, of associating myself with you in honouring the memory 
of a remarkable man. Nawah Abdul Latif Bahadur certainly was* a 
remarlAiblc man— one of the most remarkable men whom Bengal has 
produced in modern times ; and it is well that we should do him honour. 
I listened with great interest to what you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, said, and 
I shall not try to add to your eloquent appreciation of the Nawab 
Bahadur. My knowledge of him is only secondhand, derived from 
having heard others talk of him, and from having read about him— I first 
read about him soon after 1 came here, in that fascinating little book, 
Mr. Bradley-Birt’s “ Twelve Men of Bengal.” You all know far more of 
him than I do — some of you have seen him and talked to him, and most 
of 3 'oii know men who were his friends ; I can say nothing about him 
.which is new, or, which y^ou could not say with far more force than I can. 
I have beciii wondering whether the Nawab Bahadur, if he» could himself 
be consulted as to where his bust should be put, might not quite possibly 
choose the vcr\' place which Sir Asutosh suggested to you and which you 
have chosen — this Senate Hall which was for so long the scene of one 
branch of his manv- activities : in any case I am sure I voice the feelings 
of all of 3 'ou when I saj’ tljat the members of the Committee who 
organized this memorial are, in setting the bust up here, not only doing 
honour to the niemorj’ of a distinguished member of the University, but 
are also honouring the University herself. 

Yes, gentlemen, as I said already^, Abdul Latif was a remarkable 
man ; and when I think of the fame which he uron, and of the service 
which he rendered to Government and to his fellow countrymen, it seems 
to me that not the least remarkable thing about him was the compara- 
tive uneventfulness of his career. He did far more than most men do, 
both for Government and for the public; but he did it all quietly and 
calmly. The story of his life is not like that of the lives of so many 
fstmous men, one of striking individual achievements, it is rather one long 
continuous record of ceaseless devotion to duty ; his fame rests mainly 
on the high ideal of public service which he set before himself, and on 
the influence which bj' his energy and perseverance in striving after that 
ideal he was able to exert here in Bengal. It is, I think, not unnatural 
that I, as a Governor, should be struck by the help which as a 
(jovemment servant he gave to Government in administration. It may 
be true, as I have been told it is, that it was easier sixt^' years ago than 
it is now to deal effectively with c^tain problems for there was less 
criticism then than now of Government’s methods. But I am confident 
that it is also true that Abdul Latif^^ngulat courtesy and tact stood 
hfRi in good stRad when he tackled the problem of dacoity iti East 

have not yet quite solved— orsdealt 
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other questions which trouble us no longer such as those connected 
wira' indigo. Courtesy and tact on the part of its servants are at 
valuable to Government to-day as they ever were. The Vice-Chancellor 
has reminded us how much the Nawab Bahadur d^id for Muhammadan 
education. It is hard for us tp realise the strong feeling which there was 
in the minds of Indian Muhammadans against Western education so 
lately as the middle of last century. Nawab Abdul Latif had to over- 
come a mass of conservatism among his co-religionists which even those 
of us who have the greatest reverence for ancient ways may admit was 
unpractical. Even now the great Muhammadan community in Bengal 
is handicapped by the reluctance of their fathers and grandfat^iers to 
adopt modem education, but they can justly point with all the more 
pride to progress made during the last fifty years. That progress is 
undoubtedly due* in the main to the untiring zeal and energy of the man 
whose memory we recall this afternoon. We realize how successfully 
he strove when we read how many of his co-religionists were well 
educated—in the ordinarily^ accepted sense of the term— at the time when 
Abdul Latif began his labours for education, and compare their numlier 
with that of the Muhammadans whom we find to-day in our schools and 
colleges, among our University students, or the members of the learned 
professions. 

But, Sir, 418 you pointed out, it is not our Musalman brethren alone 
who have reason to look on Abdul Latifs memory with pride and 
affection. He endeared himself to all. In his life of public servia*, in his 
personal character, in his devotion to duty, in his regard for the feelings 
of others, in his patience with the defects of others— in each of these 
things he set an example which, we— whether we are Muhammadans or 
Hindus, Christians or persons who hold by no dogma, Indians or 
Europeans, students or teachers— would all alike do well to emulate. It 
is in the hope of stimulating such emulation that you have set up this 
bust which I shall now unveil ; if, as I hope it may, it docs stimulate such 
emulation, you will not only have raised fitting memorial to a high- 
minded Bengali, but you will have rendered a lasting service to all his 
fellow countrymen 



at Am laying of thm FoundaHon-tUxnm ^ ^^»m 
Cedeuita Umomnity inmtitatmt on Sth Jaiy ISIS. 

LiroN AMO Mbmbehs of the Calcutta University Institute, 

It is a little more than two years ago since I presided ov6r one of 
yoiir annual meetings, 1 hope that I have had your interests in my mind 
during those tw'o years. I am glad that the daj-^ to which I looked 
forward tlwyi has arrived, and it is with very great pleasure that 1 now 
announce that the foundation-stone of 5'our new building has been well 
and tryly laid. 

It is true there have been delaj'.s, and that when we look back wc 
see that some of the.se debu'S might have been avoided ; it is true that 
the site which has now been finally’ chosen is the one •which was first 
suggested and which was dropped onl3' to be taken up again ; but we 
need not trouble ourselves with anj' vain regrets. Let us rejoice rather 
that we are all satisfied that wc have got the l>cst site, and that through 
Mr. Crouch’s assistance wc have a plan speciall3’ designed to meet 3'our 
needs. Let us trust that the work will go on rapidh’ and that at no 
distant date the building will be read v. 

^ You, staidents of Calcutta, owe this Institution to the great interest 
which His Excellence the Vicero3' takes, and has always t»kcn ever since 
he came to India, in 3'oiir welfare. He has contributed largely to the 
students’ fund; 1 hope his handsome donations and those of the 
late Ladv' Hardiiige ma3' prove a stimulus to all of you to take a 
pcrson.al interest in this fund and to aid those students who are less 
fortunate than some of 3*011 aj'e. To-da3* the Vicero3' has again evinced 
his kind interest by sending me a message for 3*011 which I shall now 
read : 

“ Please give following me.ssage to-morrow from me. I am delighted to hear 
that His Excvllenov the Governor is laying the foundation-stone of the Calcutta 
University Institute. I fullv realize how much it is needed and what an important 
part it sliotild plnv in the development of Univcrsit\' life. I hope that it ma}* 
soon he completed and I wish the Institute all success.” 

I am sure 3*011 arc glad to get that message and I am sure will allow 
me to tell His Excellcnc3’’ that 3*011 are so ; and to tell him too that you 
are glad he has agreed to remain on for a little longer in India; for 
I believe 3*ou all realize that the Universit3' is fortunate in having him as 
its Chancellor and that 3'ou, students, arc particularh*^ fortunate. 
1 believe the opening of this Institute will be a landmark in the history 
of your University*. The University authorities, with the help of 
Government, are making great efforts to provide for the residence of 
students attending College in the belief that such provision will be 
for the welfare, phy’sical, moral and spiritual, of the students. When 
I see the conditions under which so nian3* students live and work .at 
present, 1 pray that efforts in this direction may* be increaseil and th.at 
the aim of the University and of ftie Government may be quickly 
cichicved. . V . • 

An Inistitution like this, in a city like Calcutta, with an University* 
'Mysifeiii such lui we have, is to my mind absolutely necessary if wc ai» to 
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in any way to what 1 understand by Unirersity educattofi. The 
cSMntials of University education were clearly defined not long ago by 
Lord Haldane’s Committee in London. I do not know if many of 
you read their report ; if you did you may remember what the members 
of that Committee said about the necessity for intercourse between 
students and teachers. They put it in the very lore' front of their 
report that they thought it essential that the regular students of an 
University should be able to work in intimate and constant associa> 
tion with their fellow students and also in close contact with their 
teachers. They quoted Newman, who writing in 1852 went so far 
as to say that ‘‘ If he had to choose between a so-called University 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence and which 
gave its degrees to any jDcrson who passed an examination in a 
wide range of subjects, and a University which had no professors or 
examinations at all, but merely brought a number of 3’oung men 
together for three t>r four years and then .sent them awa\% as the 
University of Oxford is said to have done at one time — if I were asked,” 
he said, “ which of these two methods was the better di.scipHne of the 
intellect; which of the two courses was the more successful m training, 
moulding and enlarging the mind; which sent out men more fitted 
for their secular duties ; which produced better iniblic men, men of the 
world, men jivhosc names would descend to posterity, I wipild have 
no hesitation in giving prclercnce to the Univcrsit\’ u hieh did nothing 
over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with cverj' 
science under the Sun.” 

This is, of course, onlj’ one side of the question. But it is a most 
important side. Your Universitj’ will in an3' case do something to 
bring together the students of the different lacultics and the students 
and their teachers; but 3'our Universit3’ Institute will be the comple- 
ment of the residential S3'stem in making that association more intinuite 
and more personal. 

And I look forw'ard to 3'oiir Institute having an even more far- 
reaching effect. I hope it will bring the Universit3' itself into closer 
contact with other interests and other forces in Calcutta ; and will 
widen the outlook of all its members. 

What is the highest desire in your minds to-da3' ? Is it not tf> 
be worthy of your motherland ? I do not know in detail what the 
future of India will be, none of us know that ; but I believe that her 
future will be great ; and for my own part I believe that it will be all 
the greater through her association with Great Britain and the countries 
w'hich make up the British Empire. If that is to be so, we must 
all of us learn to know and to appreciate each other, wc must study 
the history and the wonderful literature of India, and we must study 
the history of England and the history of the British Empire. In this 
way we shall, I hoj^, attain to a true S3rmpathy witli each other, 
based on a common feeling, and the result of accurate knowledge. 
Our two races~>British and Indian— -have been brought together wc 
trust in the providence of G<j 3 for some wise purpose ; but it is only 
by the perfect understanding of each other that wc can make ourselves 
fit instrument to carry out that purpose. 



thftje matter ’ appeal’^^'to " us keenly, '.^and:' i';^|ge 
i^ t^ll^t^tion 'vrill help to develop that understanding by 

teachers and students, into touch witfi other, 
tatefests "and will give opportunities for co-operation in a sphere wider 
vthim: the purely academic one. 1 hope this Institution will be a powerhil 
fprce in helping us to attain a sympathy free from any idea of tolerance, 
jErom any feeling of condescension, a sympathy which denotes unity 
bf feeling founded on a perfect knowledge of each another, and which w<ill 
lead to a wider conception of the motherland, wider than ”the land of 
the seven rivers,” wider than the India we know to-day,— a motherland 
AS wide as the British Empire itself. If we can only attain to that, most 
of the causes of friction between our races will be gone. There will be 
no question then as to the true meaning of Swaraj. There will be but 
one feeling that all must be free and equal citizens of one great Empire 
whose aim and object is to fit each individual to do his best for the 
benefit of his fellow citizens. No doubt we are far from that ideal, but 
we must always keep it before us if we are ever to attain to it, and we 
must prepare ourselves by our education to appreciate the goal. 

At this moment man}' of our fellow citizens arc fighting for all that 
the ideal of the Empire means to them. Our thoughts are seldom far 
from our brethren— British and Indian— who arc giving their lives for 
*what we hold deh.r. I believe there are hundreds here who would gladly 
follow their example ; if only they could be called on to do so. But if the 
supreme sacrifice is denied to us, wc can at least try to do what does 
lie to hand : so that whatever the future ma}’ bring forth, Bengal will be 
ready for it and her sons ma\' feel they have taken their share in helping 
the Empire to attain the noble ideal which I trust they will set before 
themselves. • 



Hk Speech at Me Chittagong Sanekrit «a ^ 

thoming of Thwreday, the 8th July 1918. 

Pjlkdit Rajanikanta Sahityacharya, Pandits and Scholars or the 

Chittagong Sanskrit Institution, 

ft ' ' ■ ■ 

It gives me ^eat pleasure to come to visit 3'our institution this 
morning, and if ray visit brings any encouragement and stimulus to the 
study of Sanskrit in Chittagong, my pleasure will be the greater. I have 
been glad to hear from the Director of Public Instruction that he thinks 
that in founding and maintaining this institution j’ou arc acting on 
right lines. You will, I think, appreciate his appreciation all the more 
when I tell j’oti that he proposes to give it a vary practical form by 
recommending Government to give you a monthly grant of Rs. 50. 
His recommendation will have to be considered in the Secretariat, but 
I fisel fairly confident that it will be accepted. Meanwhile in commemora- 
tion of this visit and because I attach much importance to the cause in 
which you are working, I shall myself make over to .VI r. Clayton, your 
Commissioner the sum of Ks. 250 to be expended upon the institution 
in such manner as he and j’ou in consultation may consider most 
advantageous. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your expressions of loyalty to the Throne 
and Person of our beloved King-Emperor and for the kindly words in 
which you have voiced your feelings towards myself. 

It is not given to us all to serve the Empire in this great crisis with 
our lives: but of those whose service cannot take an active form in face 
of danger, few can render nobler or more practical service than the 
teachers of youth and the boys and girls who are receiving instruction 
in our schools : for it lies with them to secure that, as the result of their 
mutual labours, the rising generation of subjects of our Lord the King 
shall grow up worthy to carry on the great traditions of the British 
Empire. I feel confident that you in this institution will spare no effort 
to make your share in this great work a worth}' one. 




Exe0lhney*9 reply at Ranganmti, en 32th Jafy 193S, 


Headmen. AND People of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

First of all, I wisli to thank you very heartily for the very kindly 
. manner in which you have welcomed me on this my first visit to your 
beautiful district. The journey which I took yesterday and this morning 
is one that I have long looked forward to, and it was only the alleged 
difficulties of access vrhich prevented me from visiting you during my 
former visits* to Chittagong. However, 1 consider myself fortunate in 
having at last succeeded in coming to Rangamati, and I am extremely 
sorry that circumstances have prevented my wife from being able to 
share , the pleasure with me ; for I will say at once that there is one 
remark in j'our address with which 1 entirely disagree — that in which 
you imply that it might have been possible to make my "visit here more 
acceptable to me. If you really feel this, you must think that a Governor 
is a very difficult sort of person to please ! 

I thank you also, gentlemen, for j’our expressions of loyalty and 
devotion to the throne and person of our beloved King-Emperor. I feel 
sure that what our King-Emperor would desire more than anything else 
at present is the whole hearted co-operation of all his subjects: and 
J am sure, • too, .that the cares which necessarily beset him must be 
lightened by the thought that in even the remotest comers of his 
dominions, his people are eager to identify themselves, in deed where 
opportunity offers and at least in spirit, with the cause for which so 
many of their fellow subjects are laying down their lives. 

To turn now to 3 'our own more private concerns ; j^ou call my 
attention to the need for impro.ving communications between Rangamati 
and Chittagong. It is onl^v too obvious that the journey” between the 
two places is susceptible of improvement ; but I fear, and 1 believe you 
realize this, that it is not possible to entertain much hope of improving 
very materially the river communications. As you know, Government 
has constdei^d this problem carefully' for some years, but we are faced 
with a natural obst.'icle in the shape of a scries of shoals about half-way 
between here and Chittagong which, so experts report, will not, 
owing to the tidal action of the river, be easily' removed except as the 
result of an expenditure which, as even the most enthusiastic supporter 
of the claims of these hill tracts would be forced to admit, would bear 
np justifiable relation to the benefits secured. But though there seems 
little chance of securing permanent improvement by means of bandelling 
operations, we have not given up hope of being able to gain something 
in this w’ay', and further experiments will be made this year at the 
close of the rainy season. 

As regards the road between Rangamati and Chittagong, an 
estimate has been received by Government for metalling and permanently 
bridging about half its length as the first step towards completing the 
whole. It is impossible for me to sav when this will be done, for like 
many < other most desirable improvements elsewhere it has had to be 
held up owing to the scarcity of funSe due to the war. All J can 
promise you is that it shall not be forgotten, and I hope the time may 
distant when the roads shall both be inetalled and bridge*^ 
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shall be only too glad to consider sympathetically any practical 
wme for improving your water-supply. Your Commissioner says that 
a scheme has been fcamed, bnt that it requires careful scrutiny. It >1$ 
always difficult to run on sound business lines a concern like a water- 
supply on a small scale, and here it would necessarily be on a small scale. 
But 1 promise you that if a practical scheme can be designed, too much 
insistence shall not be placed on the profit and loss aspect of it. I think 
tfie soundest beginning we can make is to get the advice of our Sanitary 
Engineering experts, and I will ask the Sanitary Engineer to depute 
an officer to consider and report on the matter as soon as possible. 

I am glad that you appreciate what has been done for you in the 
way of opening dispensaries throughout the district. You ask for a 
lady doctor at Rangamati. I do not know whether there is sufficient 
work here to keep a fully qualified lady doctor usefully and contentedl.v 
employed. Lady doctors are still, as you know, somewhat rare, and 
I am Sony to say there are very many places which still lack their 
assistance and where the need for one is probably even greater than in 
Rangamati. Perhaps j’our most pressing need would lie satisfied in 
part at least if you could secure the services of a certificatwl midwife. 
If you will ask your Civil Surgeon to look into this ])ossibility in 
consultation with your Superintendent, 1 shall be ver^' rcfidy.to consider 
the grant of some assistance from Government if they think it necessary 
to apply for it. And in any case I shall speak to the Surgeon-General 
about the matter. I am glad to learn that you ai)preciate the facilities 
with which you arc provided to educate 3 vur sons and daughters, and 
I trust that you will see that j’our boj's and girls take the fullest 
advantage of them. On this must dei>cnd ver 3 ' largely' the attainment 
of the extension which you seek in the emploj'incnt of j’our own jieople 
in the Government service. Governn>ent will always be rcadj' to 
consider sympathetically' the claims of any hill tracts man to an appoint- 
ment in its service, provided that he is likely' by force of character and 
educational attainments to satisfy the trust which is necess-irily' reposed 
both by Government and the people in any Government servant. 

It was a great satisfaction to me to hear you refer to the extension 
of plough cultivation and to the more settled habits which your agricul- 
turists are now showing. Prejudices and ancestral customs die hard, 
even when reason acknowledges them to be opposed to progress and 
prosperity, but the advantages of plough cultivation where it is possible 
must appeal even to the most biassed and indolent, if the effects are but 
seen, and now that they are visible 1 have little fear of the system failing 
to expand. I do not quite understand what you refer to when you 
speak of statutory rights. It strikes me that probably it might be 
difficult to legislate for a district which is— as I take it to be the case in 
the hill tracts— in a transition stage in the matter of land occupancy. 
There might be danger«)f hindering rather than of helping. But while 
I am here 1 shall be very glad to hear the views of any of you who have 
studied the question, and I shall do* my best to consider what is needed. 

Osace again, gentlemen, I s^ish to thank you for your good wishes 
and for your very kind welcome upon which I will always look back as a 
most pleasant memory. 
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Hu Exe»lleney*9 Spwch at the Legislative CoaneU at Dacca, an- 

26th July 1915. 


Gentlemen, 

Before we begin our business I should like to pay that I ant 
glad to preside, and to see so many of you here to-day. You all 
know the different views held about sittings of Council in Dacca and^ 
*you know the conditions which led me to call a meeting here last 
year. I Vras very sorry when I could not preside over that meeting — 
owing to those sad and unforeseen circumstances which altered so many 
of our plans. But 1 believe the meeting served an useful purpose. 
I have, therefore, again summoned you to Dacca in the full belief that 
you will again do good work. I thank 3’ou, both officials and non- 
ofhcials, for having come in such number. I know it was not convenient 
to all of 3'ou ; but j’ou have come of \’our own free will, and because 
you want to show your friendliness to your fellow memlDcrs who are 
anxious to hold meetings here from time to time. I am glad of this 
renewed evidence of the unit.v of the Presidencj' t)f Bengal, and I feel 
sure .you will none of 3'ou regret having come to learn for 3'ourselYes 
a little aboftt Dacca and the great part it hopes to pla3' in the 
development of Bengal. 

We will proceed now to our business. With regard to questions 
1 shall in virtue of my power under rule 12 of the question rules and 
• in order to meet what is, 1 believe, the convenience of members, ask 
1113' Hon’ble colleague, Mr. Beatson-Bell, to make a formal statement 
after questions arc over about a matter on which several questions 
have been put. 1 tell 3’ou this now in order that an3’ of 3'ou ma3' be 
re-assured who has doubts as to its being in order when he hears 
a membey o^ Government refer to “a statement” — though none of the 
Council Rules provide for the making of ” Statements.” 

It ma3’- be convenient also for me to tell 3'ou now that at the 
end of business to-da3’ I ina3' quite possibl3’ adjourn the house not 
to a particular day as is customar3’ — but sine die. If so, it will only 
be in the hope of meeting the convenience of members. There will 
be a meeting in Cfilcutta earl3’ in September. A da\’ was fixed by 
me for this — the 6th— in conformit3’ with which m3’ own engagements 
have been made. But 1 learned a da3’ or two ago that this date 
docs not suit all of you and a suggestion has been made to me to 
change it. 1 do not 3’et know whether a change is possible which 
would not be even more inconvenient ; but 1 shall do m3’ best, and as 
soon as I can, will let Hon’ble Members know how it seems to me 
best to decide. 
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HU Exeetten^** Speech at the Durbar heULm Daeea, on 

27th July ms. 

Maharaja, Nawab, Rajas and Gentlemen, 

It is almost two years — it will be exaetly two years to-morr-ow--~ 
sinee I held my _ first Durbar in Dacca ; my thoughts naturally go back 
to that time, and I am glad to see so manj' here now who were here 
then. We all miss one friend— the late Nawab Sir Salimulla Bahadur. 
1 said what I had to say about him soon after his death — in my Council 
room in Calcutta, and at the Northbrook Hall here — but I am sure you 
will like me to welcome his son among us, and to join with j’ou in 
expressing the hope that he may prove as wise a counsellor to Govern- 
ment, and as true a friend to his jicoplc, .ns his father was. 

1 remember what the things were which I spoke to \’Oh about two 
years ago ; thej* were for the most jiart those very things about which 
probably you expect me to speak now. Perhaps you think that dis- 
appointing ; and I tell you frankly we have not made as much progress 
as I should have liked to make. It is true that my Council has met twice, 
as so manj' of you wished it should sometimes meet, in Dacca, .nnd 
I trust this has had advantages. It is true that, much to my personal 
delight, I have seen something of Eastern Beng.nl in efich j'car ; .nnd it is 
true that Government has secured important railvva_v development for 
you to be carried out in the near future. But it is also true that there 
arc other things which wc ho|)cd for then which have not worked out 
quite as wc expected. 

Two j’ears ago 1 promised that (jovernment would consider the 
possibilitj’ of establishing some of its smaller departments permanently 
in Dacca. Government did consider this, but came to the eonchision — 
when jn)u remember who the Members of Government arc, you will 
believe it reluctantly came to the conclusion — that this 901141 Dot be 
done. 

I said, too, that I hoped to see an University which would add to the 
prestige and importance of 3'our city, established here before my term of 
office ends. I have twenty months of office before me still, but I cannot 
feel sure that I shall see your University comidcted. There have been 
delays ; there may be more delays. I know better now than 1 did then 
how hard it is to get things done quickly ; and I know that much of what 
I should like to see fini.shed, I shall at most only sec begun. But pro- 
gress is sometimes none the less real because it is slow, and in this matter 
progress certainly is real — more real fjerhaps than even those of you who 
watch the growth of the new Secretariat building think. You know 
how great a jiersonal interest His Excellency the Viceroy takes in the 
Dacca University scl^eme. You knovr how much it would please him to 
see it well launched before he leaves India, and w’e all regret that it is 
not for much longer that he can btf with us. You maj’ feel sure, therefore, 
that his Government— the G<)wernment of India— will at least not be 
dilator3% The establishment of an University here has been determined 
upon ; it will be in essentials an Universitj’ such as the Committee, 
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whose report went to the Government of India shortly before I 
spoke to you in Durbar, foreshadowed. Money is not easy to get 
now, it may not be easy to get for some time ; but both the Seeretary 
of State and the Government of India, who control Indian finances, have 
recognized your need ; and when you remember that Mr. Lyon has 

• charge of Bengal education generally, that Nawab Syed Shamsul Huda 
is associated with him in dealing with Muhammadan education, and 
that our Public Works Department is controlled by your former Commis- 
sioner Mr. i^eatson-Bell, 3'ou, in Dacca at least, need have no fear of 
delay here in carr^'ir.g out any step once it is sanctioned by highcf 

* authority. 

I am struck, more even than I was two 3’cars ago, by the desire so 
wideh’ expressed in Eastern Bengal for educjition. But I wonder at it 
less, for 1 realize better now than 1 did then, that the desire is forced on 
1)3' economic causes as well as fostered 1)3’ the spread of education itself. 
Your population grows raj)idl\'. In the Dacca Div’ision, as a whole, 
during the ten 3-ears preceding the last census its increase was 1 , 231 , 000 . 
In Dacca district alone it was iiearK- 316 , 000 . In M3’mensingh district 
it was over 608 , 000 . All these additional people have to be provided 
for. The land which suj)ports them does not grow’ in area, its fertilit3’ 
docs not Ifirgelv increase — cultivtition, it is true, becomes more intensive, 
Rut there is n linfit to that — tuid all the time the cost of the necessities of 
life goes up,' and the standard of living, and w-ith it the number of things 
recognized as necessities of life are rising. Grow’th of population is not 
cheeked here as it is in some countries — in 1113’ ow'ii for instance, bv’ a 
large emigration. I do not know' that it is desirable that it should be. 
You have no big factories nor works to give cmplo3’mcnt on a large 
scale. People must for the mdst part look to their farms, whose size 
remains the same, to supply the needs of their children w’hose number 
rapidU' grows. The3- naturall3' kee|> a keen look out for other o]K*nings. 
W’hat w’onder tlicn if even uneducated men desire w’ith all the desire of 
which th^' JV'C capable, some education for some at least of their sons; 
and are c«)ntent, or even ;inxious, that it should merclv’ be sufficient to 
qualif3' those who hfive profited 1)3' it to liecomc pleaders or to hold a 
Government oflicc ! These two professions afford but tf)o often the 
onl3’ emi)lovmcnt obviou.sh’ ojK-n to 3’oung men w'ho have received the 
education at ])resent avaihd)le to the greater number of those Bengali 
bo3's W’ho can get education at all — and who, remember, are onU’ a 
p(rt*tion of the bo3's who — or whose friends for them — are anxious to get 
it; for it is onh' too true that much of the education hitherto given in 
Bengal does not fit men to f«)llow' 1110113’ other professions than those of 
a Government servant or of a ])leadcr. 

I know’ from experience that Bengalis make excellent Government 
servants; those w’ho have to pav' law’ costs tell me thc3’ arc often most 
efficient law’3’ers ; but the veiw fact that the3’ arc good Government 
servants limits the nunilx*r of them required to do Government’s w’ork, 
and their efficicnc3’ 11103’ in itself reduce the numlicr of those persons w’ho 
can afford to eniplo3’ them as pleaders. 1110113’ case I am sure that .two 
of the most crying needs of this countr3’ — excc|)t better sanitation, 
perhaps the most cr3’ing needs of this countr3', are an education w'Jfich 
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sji^ do more than merely enable those receiving it to pass an examina- 
to show that they remember a great deal of what they have read ; 
and better and more numerous opportunities for young men to gain a 
livelihood, by making use of such powers as they have acquired of 
observation or of controlling things outside themselves. That this is 
more widely recognized than it once was, is, I think, made clear by the 
criticisms which we often read of official utterances on education, and by 
^hat we hear said by non-official gentlemen who have the welfare of 
their country at heart about the encouragement of industries. It is easy 
fpr anj" one familiar with lands where indnsti*}’ has developed through 
a long series of years slowly and on a Large scale, to point to the crude- 
ness of some of the suggestions made here, or to ai)parent want of energy 
on the part of those who make them ; and it is easy for those who have 
not learnt by experience how inexorable are the laws governing supply 
and demand, to dream dreams which can never be fulfdled. Hut if Hengal 
is to prosper we must fit the education of her children to her special 
needs, and we must give a practical turn to her aims. Government docs 
not hope the less to see big things done some day, because it believes Ihjtt 
the most important thing is to do some small things now ; and those 
who are most sanguine of obtaining big results f|uickly can take no 
surer step towards the realization of their wish than the enc*»urage- 

ment of those who are alreadt' doing .a little by helping them to find 

means to do a little more. 

Those of you who were in Council yesterday listened, I am sure, 
with interest to what Mr. Hcatson-Hell said about distress in parts «»f 
Eastern Bengal. I know how much this aflfecis you. I know how 
public spirited some of you, landlords, have been in paying your dues 
to Government, although too often 3'od have not received A’our dues 
from your tenants. As a (Governor 1 am gniteful to 3*ou, and as .a 

landlord 1 sj'mpathize with 3'ou. I S3'mpathize too, as I am sure 

you do also, with j’our tenants. The prosperity of Hengal depends — 
fortunately or unfortunately^ — largely' on jute, or rather . on, a good 
market for jute, and an ample crop to supply' the market. For the 
last 12 months the jute trade has been entirely dislocated, and the 
result has been disastrous to manv' — though it has been anything, but 
disastrous to some. There are lessons to be learned from this, and 
I hope some of us are learning them. The war is, of cour.se, the most 
obvious thing to blame ; and to it the misfortune which has come to 
you is due, no doubt, mainly though not entirely.’. If t’our misfortune 
leads to a clearer understanding by the educjited people of Bengal of 
the true position of the jute industry so much the better, for it will 
then lead to good ; but that is not what I want to speak of now ; 
what I want to say is that I assure you that Governmei^ does recognize 
*ts responsibility to the people who are suffering, and aocs sympathize 
with those to whom st ma3' seem as if even the elements were conspir- 
ing to drive them to despair. It is the dut3'’ of Government to keep 
people from starving, and Government must do its duty even though 
money be scarce. , 

Jute however is not the only thing affected by the war. You 
can all think of many wa3’s in which men have suffered. We here ma3' 



not realize the suffering as vividly as our fellow subjects do in ^^r 

parts of the Empire; and if only the end comes soon, perhapiUPe 

never shall. But we can Ull realize one thing — we shall realize it 

much more cleaily yet— and th.at thing is a gain not a loss. The way 

in which the war is strengthening the ))onds whieh knit India •and 

Britain — and not Britain onl3^, but the whole Empire — together — 

comradeship in arms,— lighting side by side in the same battles, and 

for the same cause, — these hiive often brought men jnto closer frieiltl- 

ship and stronger irintnal respect; and the\' are doing so now. I do 

not know which has struck the world most — India’s loj’alt^' to her 

British Sovereign, or Britain's reliance o»i the lovaltv of India. 

• ' ' 

Two years ago I said here tluit those who arc disloyal to our 
King-Emperor in India are few, and 3*011 believed me ; 3*011 are Indians 
and 3'ou knew it. But there were many people outside India who 
did not believe that tlien. There are none such nf>w. Among the 
inan3* millions of people who make up our Empire there 11103* always 
be some — perhaps there must al\\a\*s be some — who flo not trust each 
other, and who think that the destinv of their own particular race 
cannot be trulv worked out in eonjunetion with that of another. 
It is right that men should believe to the full in their own people 
and should feel jiroud of them. This war is showing that India is 
‘pi'ond of her peoples a.nd believes in them, but it is showing too that 
she believes in the British people, and is proud of what Britons and 
Indians can do together, and can suffer together. When we rend Sir Ian 
Ihimilton's appreciative account of what has been done bt* the 14 -th 
Sikhs, we who are of British blooil felt much as 3*011 who are of Indian 
blood, and who knew the Fu."<ilicr Keginicnt which was in Calcutta at 
this time last year, or the Blai. 1 t Watch who were there before them, or 
who saw the King’s Own at Darjeeling or in the Concentmtion Camp 
here, must have felt when vou read of what those regiments have done. 

Indians of every class and from everv district have given practical 
prool of tlieir lovtdtt* to King Cicorge, and of their conviction that our 
peoples can help, and mean to help, each the other. We were all proud 
of tho.se Bengalis who got and e(|ui[>pcd a hospital flat. We sorroweil 
with them in their disappointment; we were glad when thet* reached 
I’ensia, and we know the\* will do good work. We were all proud when, 
the other dai*, Prince Hitendra Nara3*an of Cooch Behar was mentioned 
in Despatches. We were all moved when we read of the vi.sits jiaid 1)3* 
the King-Emperor and the Oueen-Empress, 1)3* Queen Alexandra and bt* 
Lord Kitchener, to the wounded Indian soldiers at Brighton; we felt we 
understood how those soldiers rcceivejl them. There are Englishmen 
out here — I believe there are some in Dacca — who would gladh* give all 
thc3’ jjossess allowcfl to go and serve their eountr3* on the battle- 

field ; and there are Bengalis who share that feeling. Their common 
disaiipointment will, I trust, onl3* strengthen their common determination 
to do their dut3', and to serve their common Sovereign, even if it be in 
some dull and drear3’ occupation. • 

We arc ])assing through a time of trial — a time of trial for England, 
and a time of trial for India. That trial will change many* things. The 
])oint of view of every* one of us will be somewhat altered ; old Ijplicfs 
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fouled on facts long sinPe dead will be brushed aside, and there will be 
a^v'sh and truer outlook. That new outlook will be based on facts 
some of which we are only just discovering. Some of us, who are 
Englishmen, are only now realizing the full truth of what we have so 
often* dimly felt about the depth of Indian loyalty. Some Indians 
perhaps are only now realizing how much more England has done for 
India, than they knew when they talked of it in the past. 

England has secured for India order and internal peace. We have 
for a long time, all of us known that. But possibly it is only now that 
some Indians have learned to know how much order and internal peace 
really mean. Order and internal peace acquire their true value only 
when they are made the foundation oti which to build a noble suikt- 
structure; we have all of us for a long time admitted that, but it may be 
that it is only now that some Englishmen are realizing the need for a 
superstructure and the honour which will come to those who build it. 

The future record of India will be worthj’ of the great nations who 
made her what she is. In that record the people of Bengal will have 
their share. It is for vou, the leading men of Bengal, to guide your 
countrymen ; and it is for us, the Government of Bengal, to do all we 
can to help you to guide them aright. 
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Hu £xc«/lency*« Speech at Sabhar, on Sth Aagaet I9IS. 

.Gentlemen, 

I thank yon for this cordial welcome. It is indeed a great pleasure 
to me to see the people, over whom I have had the good fortune to 
chosen to rule, in their own homes. It not only helps me to know you 
all better, but it helps me when dealing with the affairs of the Province^ 
*for I am beginning to have a little knowledge of the people themselves 
and their everx^day life which is not gained second hand. I look upon 
no journey as arduous which gives me this advantage. 

2 . As a matter of fact I have seen Sabhar before. •The town was 
pointed out to me as a place of historic interest the j’ear before last 
when I made an cxy)edition from I)acc.'i to Sirajganj. So I greatly 
appreci.'ited your invitation to come and spend an hour with you and 
join with 3’’ou in this cerenion\’. 

3 . I know more now than 1 did then of the earl.v histor\' of this 
part of Hcngal. I take much interest in the new Dacca Museum and 
I hope th.'it its existence will stimulate manv' to continue their researches 
into the ancient ^listoric remains of this part of the Province which 
have alrcad}’ 3'iclded a rich harvest of information. It will add greath’ 
to the pleasure that I have when I <r\' to learn what I cfin about 
Tibetan matters at Darjeeling to know that if I should come across 
an\'thing connected with Dwipankar I shall also be reminded of Sabhar 

’ and \'our neighbouring village of Rajasan. But I am also glad — vcr\’ 
glad — to see the great interest A’our j>eople arc taking in looking after 
3'our local affairs: in providing for the education of the j’outh and in 
bringing relief to those who suffer. I was glad to hear of your High 
English School and of the liberalit\' of its founder. I congratulate 
Babu MolwsluChancIra Shaha and his son Babu Ram Lai Shaha on the 
public spirit thc^’ have shown in making this dispensar3' possible. It is 
no mean thing in this world to be able to say before we leave it 
“ I have helped some of my fellow men b3' relieving their sufferings and 
rescuing them from disease.” I congratulate these two gentlemen that 
the3’ ean each sa3' that the relief which the3’ b3’ this institution are 
helping to give will, I hope, go some wa3’ to alleviate those who suffer 
from the dreadful scourge of malaria. 

4 . The silting up of the rivers in Eastern Bengal brings man3* evils 
in its train ; it is difficult for man to contend with nature. Sometimes 
all wc can do is to try to render the evils less hard to bear. Though 
wc should never in a fit of despondenew give up tr3*ing to find a remed3\ 
From m3' experience in the past I have no great hope that an3' 
engineering work we could accomplish will bring you permanent relief, 
but I can at least ask the Engineers to examine the case and see whether 
the3’ cannot find something to allcvia\e matters, and this I shall do. 
A railway from Dacca to Sabhar would help to make communicatjons 
with the outside world easier, but it would not stop the other evils 
of silting. Such a railwa3' forms part of an old project for connecting 
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D|v;a with Aircha by a line of railway. I went into the project some 
ago and found that it would cost a very large suin—so large as to 
make it doubtful whether it would be a financial success ; and money is 
so difficult to get just now that I fear there is little chance of a regular 
railwa}’ line being made. I am sorry to have to say this, ljut it is none 
the less true because it is unwelcome. 


At the same time the Kailwav Hoard last November sanctioned the 
carrying out b,v 'Messrs. Ewing & Co. of Calcutta of ti reconnaissance 
survc}’ lor light railways in the southern portion of the Dacca district. 
1 do not know what Alessrs. Ewing arc doing in this matter, but 
I should expect that if there is any likelihood of a scheme pay yig, they 
will probabh’ take it up. So perhaps there is a chance of something 
being done within a reasonable time which may help you. 


I thank y(/li all gentlemen again for your welcome. 1 shall .always 
remember the pleasure this visit to Sabhar has given me, .and if 1 find 
I can do anything to help you I will. 
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Hi§ Exeelkney*t Speech at Haehra, on 6th Auguet J91S. 

Gentlemen of the Hashra, Shekharnagar and Rajanagar-Syedpur 
Unions, 

Before saying aii3’ thing else 1 desire to acknowledge 3'our expressions 
of lo3’alt3’ to the King-Einperor and your pra3'ers for the success of tile 
arms of the British Empire. These expressions will be conve3’cd to His 
Majcst3'’s representative in India. , 

I t^ank 3*ou for the welcome 3'ou have accorded me. Your address 
rather seems to imply that a Govenu)r measures the warmth of his 
welcome 1)3' the number of outward signs of honour shown to him. 
You show me no inconsiderable number of such sign.s, but a Governor 
measures the extent of his welcome not so much 1)3' the extent of 
outward show .'is b3' the warmth of heart exiircssed in the happ3' faces 
of the people. I like to think th.'it I h.'ive brought even temporaiw h.appi- 
ncss to some parts of the Province 1)3' giving those who have never had 
the o])portunity before a chance of .seeing their Governor, since that 
seems to please them. In past (l.'i3's 3'ou had Lieutenant-Governors who 
h.'ul h.'id, earl3' in their service, 1110113' opi>ortunities of visiting the homes 
of the peojjle ; tfie knowleilgc and the S3'mpathies which the3' acquired in 
this wa3’ remained with them throughout life, and no doubt stood them 
in good stead when they were c.'illed u]>on to rule the Province. But 
with a Governor it is ditl’erent — he has to .acquire this knowledge and this 
symp.'ith3' during his period of oflice while he is discharging numerous 
duties with which he is not familiar, and which take a great deal of 
attention; and the only opportunit3' he gets to do this is during the 
short visits which he jiavs to the villages in his Presidcnc3'. You can 
imagine, therefore, how much I appreci.'ite such .'in opportunit3' as this 
find vou c.'in understand .'ind 1 hope forgive me if I show what 11103' seem 
to be aUuosit an in({tiisitivc interest in 3'our home lives, and in 3'our 
vill.'ige customs. 

I fim cspcci.'illv glad to have an opportunit3' of encouraging men to 
give of the means God h.'is entrusted them with, to help their fellow 
villagers. I can imagine no more noble example than that of m3' friend 
Pamlit Padm.'i Lochan Ghose who, after sixuidiiig his life in educating 
the young, now in the evening of his da3'S, turns back to his own village 
home to s|X‘nd all the s/ivings of his life-time in building a disix‘nsar3' for 
the relief of his suffering neighbours. ALu' God ble.ss him for his good 
deed ! I wish also to acknowledge the liberality of Babu Srinath Ko3', 
who has provided for the welfare and comfort of the jieople of his village 
by digging a t.'ink to siipph' them with inire drinking water, and of the 
late Babu Kali Kislun'c Sen who rendered it possible to build a High 
School at Hashra. , 1 hope others wilHx* inspired b3' their noble example. 
It is, I know, not the first time such an ex.'imple has been set. M3' friend 
Sir Chandra Madiiab Ghose h.ashis ancestral home not far from Hashr.a — 

I believe Solagh.'ir is onl3’ three or four miles awa3' — he .and, I think^ his 
father before him have furnished that village with an excellent hospital 
with both indoor and outdoor departmeiiLs for both male and female 
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paj^‘iits. Sir Chandra Madhab Ghose has also, I am told, had a large 
41 ^ made in order to supply the villagers with pure drinking water. 
Deeds like this ought not to be forgotten and I am glad to speak of them 
with praise. 

In your address you refer to one or two matters affecting this 
subdivision. In the first place you refer to the division of the Dacca 
district which has been suggested in the District Administration 
C^ommittce’s Report. No definite scheme of partition has yet been 
considered by Government, but when such a scheme is considered, the 
interests of every part of the district will l>e fully gone into, and 
the proposals will, 5'ou may rest assured, be published for criticism 
before any action is taken. You will, therefore, have plenty f)f time 
in which to put forward j’our views : and I feel sure yon will do so 
fairly. 

As to roads, their construction must, I fear, be a «liflicnlt and 
expensive matter in a district such as 1 have to-da\' sailed through. 
Mr. Hart tells me, however, that the Local board is already arrang- 
ing to demarcate fairweathcr tracts from Shcrajdikh.an to ILaslira 
and from Hashra to Tegluiria <)r Rajantigar, and I have fiskctl him 
to see whether ant'thing can be done to obtain funds to complete the 
work. I have asked him al.so to consider the ({ucstion of keeping 
open the khal to which you refer. I know from experience that 
such projects are very expensive to carry out, ami that they often, 
if not usually, entail a large annual expenditure — which is not always 
commensurate with the good they do. Rut these rire ])rofessional 
questions for our engineers, and Mr. Hart will get their advice. 
Mr. French told me this morning that he is prepared to give Rs. 1,000, 
provided the local people can find the balance needed, to provide fi 
bridge over the Hashra Khal at Kajanagar. 

I am glad to hear you feel the want of a Telegraph Ofliee and 
desire to benefit by whatever the Telcgrjiph Department can do for 
you in the vva3' of reducing some of the disadvantages f)f inaeeessil)ility. 
The Telegraph Department arc alwa^'s readt' to make mone.v and to 
extend their lines — all they ask for is a not ver\' onerous guarantee — 
of a minimum of business. If the local merchants and others likelt’ 
to use the line will join together and give this commercial undertaking, 
the line will, I feel sure, be begun at once. 

I have kept to the last the question of the establishment of Union 
Committees. This is a question in which I personall.v take great 
interest, and I welcome the spontaneous request from the people of 
these three areas to put to the test the proi)osals made by the Rengcal 
Administration Committee. I certainly will do all I can to help you, 
and if you are in earnest you may rest assured I think, that we 
shall not fail in our joint* endeavours to improve J^oeal Self-Govern- 
ment. After all What does Local Self-Government mean? It merel}' 
means power to the people of a*^ village to manage their own village 
affair^ for the joint benefit of all. I believe that the establishment 
of Union Committees will go far to solve many administrative and 
executive problems: thej' will help us, I hope, to get pure water-supply 
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for the villages and to prevent the petty oppression of the psaole 
which I sometimes hear of and encourage a spirit of self-relnRe 
which cannot but make for good administration. These three Unions 
will, I hope before long, be welcomed as the pioneers of a new era. 
I shall watch your cxperiment—our experiment I prefer to call it— for 
I hope we shall work together— with the greatest personal interest — 
and I hope it may be possible for me to return here before I leave 
India, in order to see what progress you have made, • 

Gentleman, I have thoroughly enjoyed my visit to the Hashra, 
Shekharnagar and Rajanagar-Syedpur Unions, and I thank you once 
again for your welcome. 
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Hw Excelhmcy*» Speech at the Frixe Dutribution at the Dacca MeSeal 

Schoolf on 20th Angaat IBIS. 

Colonel Anderson and Students of the Dacca Medical School, 

I assure you, Colonel Anderson need not have been so apologetic 
about taking up 1713’ time; it is a great pleasure, both to mv' wife and to 
me, to do aiu'thing we can which at all encourages interest in Medical 
Education in Bengal, and we look upon time spent in this wa3’ as time 
happily spent. 

I wish I could give 3H)U all that Colonel .Anderson would like to sec 
given, and I ho|.)e that the appeal he has made this morning will lujt 
fall upon deaf ears, but that some of those who have been entrusted with 
wealth will come forward to help into providing for the needs of the 
Medical School and of the Mitford Hospital. 

To his appeal 1 should like to add m3' own, not onh' to the people 
of Dacca, but to all in Eastern Bengal of which Dacca is the capital city. 
You have heard fn)in Colonel Anderson what the school has done and 
is doing, in the \vi\y of training men to relieve suffering. Ever\' district 
in each of the Divisions of Eastern Bengal ought to feci a direct interest 
in the welfare of 3’our Institution. 

»• 

Your wants are man3' — Colonel Anderson has referred to some of 
the most pressing — lahorator\' accommodation, hostels, the enlargement 
of the school buildings. I was glad to hear him sa3’ \’ou are ambitious, 
for 1 feel sure 3'ou mean to do 3’our best to fulfil 3’our ambitions. 1 need 
not impress on 3'Ou the need for tlie spread of a knowledge of Western 
Medical Science throughout this countr3', for 3'ou recognize that need 
only too well. We have a large field to cover and we have to husband 
our resources so as to secure the maximum of benefit from the moxicy 
we have at our disposal, and which is none too plentiful. 

But there are things in which, in a Medical School aiul ’in a Hospital 
where students receive their training, of which we cannot afford to have 
anything but the best. For manN' reasons we must aim at setting the 
very highest standard before the students, and at keeping their ideals 
as loft3' as possible. The value of tfieir work hereafter will depend on 
what the3'. learn here, and if 3'ou want to keep up the reputation 
of your school, 3’ou must see that the3’ are onl3' taught the best. 
There is one direction in which 3’ou will, I hope, very soon attain, a 
high standard — a direction which has not alwa3's received in India the 
attention it deserves — and that is the nursing and the care of the siek. 
Lady Carmichael has speciall3' interested herself in this branch of 
Hospital work in Bengal, and here last February she laid the foundation 
stone of the quarters in which the nurses of the Mitford Hospital are 
to live. The scheme provides for the training of Indian and Anglo- 
Indian women as nurses uoder the care and superinteudence of a 
Nursing Sister full3' trained in the best methods of nursing known in 
the .West. There is accommodation in the new building (which, I hope, 
many of 3'ou will go and see) for eight Indian and eight Anglo-Indian 
nufses, together with a Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent. 
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But it is not possible—for want of funds, if for no other reason— to tfln 
with the full number of probationers ; it is proposed, therefore, to make 
a start in November with four Anglo-Indian girls, though I hope 
Colonel Anderson’s api3eal will have effect, and that before long you 
will be able to have the scheme in full working order. 

The advantages of good nursing will, I feel sure, impress themselves 
on the students: they will, as Colonel Anderson pointed out, leasn 
from the nurses man}' of those little things which add so greatly to 
the comfort* of patients, and which make recovery so much more rapid 
and certain ; and the students will themselves spread a knowledge 6f 
such tlfings wherever they go, to the great benefit of humanity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I congratulate all those of you who have 
won prizes to-day on the success you have achieved. ^To those of you 
who have not won prizes, I can only say I hope you will emulate those 
who have been successful. One opportunity you all have ; and I hope 
you will profit by it, you can all some day win that prize — one of the 
greatest prizes which any one can win, and which a medical man gets 
more often tlian most men the chance of winning— the gratitude of your 
fellow men. 
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Hu Exe 0 liency*M reply to the Addreeeee preeented at TangaU, 

on 24th Auguet ISIS. 

Commissioners op the Tangail Municipality, Members op the 
Local Board and Members op the Anjuman-i-Islamia, 

First of all I am plnd to acknowledge the expression of 3*011 r loi'al 
devotion to our Sovereign and of 3*our fervent wish for the speed 3* 
success of His Majest3*’s arms which 3’our aildress contains. This 
expression will he conve3’ed to His Majcst\’*s representative in India. 

And now, I would like to tell 3*011 that it was a great disappoint- 
ment to me when I had to put oft" nu* visit to 3*011 a \*ear ago, owing to 
the outbreak of war and 1113* conviction that at such a time it was m\* 
dut3* to Ije in Calcutta, the capital cit\* of Bengal. All I could do was to 
say, as I did in a letter which I wrote to .Mr. French last October, and 
which he read to 3*ou at a iniblic meeting here, tliat I still hoped to visit 
Tangail Ijeforc 1113* term ol office was over. 

Again it was with much concern that I heard some da3*s ago ol the 
flooding of 3*our town, and of a suggestion that 1 should once more 
put off m3* visit ; but 1 felt that no such ealamiti* need prevent mi* at 
least tr3*ing to come and that the fact that 3*011 were suffering owing to 
the flood, was onh* a stronger reason for m3’ wisliing to visit you, so 
that I might learn the better how to S3’nipathize with yon in your 
troubles. But it was with a feeling more akin, 1 fear, to wrath than to 
concern that I found nn’selfearh* I'c-sterdai* morning hopelessh* stuck on 
a sand bank, and saw m3* chance ol getting here at tlie time I Inul 
prornkseil 3*ou to arrive grow less and less, until it tlisappeared alto- 
gether. For about eight hours we wcie unable to move. I thus gained, 
perhaps, a practical knowledge of some of the advantages ol the water- 
wa3*s in Eastern Bengal, but the dela3* onli* made me more determined to 
get here, and now thanks to the eneoiiragcment I received from your 
Commissioner, Mr. French, and the suitabilit3* of a grwn boat for 3*our 
river navigation, here I am to apologize to 3*011 for having caused 3*011 
inconvenience and to thank 3*011 ftir the kind wa3* in which 3*011 have 
received me. 

You refer in 3*our address to several of the points with which 1 dealt 
when writing to Mr. French last 3*car. I fear I have little information to 
give you now which I did not give 3’ou then. I am glad to hear that the 
preliminar3’ surve3’ of the line to Tangail has been completed. I have not 
yet heard the results of the surve3* ; but 1 11103* tell 3*ou that m3* Govern- 
ment look upon the contraction of Tangail with the existing ratlwn3’ 
system as the most important provincial jiroject of its kind in Bengal 
after the making of the Bhairati-Netrokona line. 

k shall remcmlier what you 803* about the head-quarters of the new 
district. I am sorr3* that I cannot give 3*ou 0113* definite information at 
the ‘present moment as to what will lie done. , Yon probabl3’ know that 
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the District Administration Committee expressed a view adverse t(^^ 
claims of Tan^ail on account of the unhealthiness of the town, and 
pointed out that if either Tanj^ail or Jamalpur were chosen, the head- 
quarters would he at one end of the district, and that new suhdivisional 
head-quarters w<>uld he re<|uired in addition to district head-<iuarters. 
They, therefore, inclined to the sujf/^estion that the head-quarters should 
be located in the centre of the district. In Maj' last the Government T>f 
Bengfal published a Resolution dealing with the whole matter, and since 
then criticisms of the scheme have been rcceive<l. Your criticism will l^e 
noted along with the others and will be considered l>efore Government 
comes, as it soon must do, to a final decision. 


I was sorry to hear lately that 3'<mr drainage scheme has not made 
progress. I am told this is because there was dilFiciilty in finding a 
snital)le contractor, but that difliculty has now been surmounted. It is 
now settled th.'it the work is to begin in Xovember and it will, I hope, be 
completed at rin early date. 


With regard to flic water-sM[)ph' of the town, I can only repeat 
what I said in my letter to Mr. French. 1 have the fnllc.st sympathy 
with all projects which ,'iini at supplying pure drinking water, and if 
your Coinnfissioilers will submit a well-thought-out scheme, Government 
shall certainly consider it. 


In excavating new tanks and, |K‘rhaps even more so, in cleaning out 
and putting right old ones, it seems to me ])roj)erty-owners in Bengal 
have an opportunity of doing service to their country which I should like 
to see them take fuller advanj:age of than the.v have, as a rule, lately’’ 
done. I want to give all the encouragement I can to this sort of work, 
aiul I am always glad when I he.'ir of any one who is doing it. 


Yon ask me to provide means for imparting free primary education 
to the ])oj>r <;hildren of this snbdivi.sion. I readily admit the desirability 
of bringing primary education within the reach of every child ; and 
persomdly I wish this could Ik.* done at once ; but this subdivision could 
not be specially f.avonred in this way without depriving other snbdivi* 
sions of some of the reh'itively small sums available for primary 
edne.ation in the I’residenct'. Primary education is l.argeh’ a question of 
me.'ins, .and, from wh.at I know of ])ublic fin.ances, I fe.ar the time is .a long 
wa\’ iff when universal free |»rinuiry edne.ation will be possible in Beng.al. 
The Imperial (iovernment however have given grants for primary 
education and Tangail will assuredly get its fair share of these. 


I shall be glad to oiK*n the Muhammadan hostel, and hope it will 
prove a great boon to manj* families in the subdivision. I believe a 
grant to the institution, .amounting to three quarters of the cost of its 
su|)ervision, is contemplated by my Government, but of this yon will hear 
more from the Hducation Department. , 

Your last request-one which I do not remember your making 
liefore — is that the Shn-i-hnrfit should Ik* (leclared a ]>ublic holiday. *Your 
distinguished townsman, the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Ghuxnavi, raised, in the 
Legislative Council of the* Governor-General, the whole question oi'the 
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ration of Mnhamtnadan festivals as holidays undfr the Negdtiable 
Instruments Act: and in consequence of his action certain changes were 
made: but the merchants, both Indian and European, are averse to an 
increase in the number of holidays under the Act, because they believe it 
would hamper business. So far as persons employed in Government 
offices are concerned, the day is, I am told, given as a holiday to all 
Mnhammadans, and it is open, I presume, to private employers to 
follow Government’s example in this matter if they chouse. Perhaps 
yon may be able to attain your desire in this way, at any rate to some 
ejfctent; but 1 do not think it is possible for Government to include the 
Sba-i-barat among the declared holidays. ' 

Gentlemen, again I thank you for your welcome of me and I wish 
you- all pros|)erity. 
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HU Excelhney*» Speech at the PoUiae Training CoUege, Sardahf 

on 2Sth Augaet 1915. 


Gbstlembn, 

I am sorry to be so late in getting here. I had looked forwfift-d 
with great pleasure to visiting your College and seeing you at work ; 
now I can only promise you that I will come again soon. I befleye 
your College is a most valuable Institution, and I know your work is 
most iftiportant work. 

A good deal of ])ublic attention has Ijcen drawn latch’ to the 
Police Forces in this Prcsidcnc3’ and some not very favcyirable criticisms 
have been made of our methods. You will soon become an imp'ortant 
section of the Bengal Police Force ; and as such you will be constantly 
liable to public criticism. I hope that what j’ou learn here will help 
3'ou to lace that ci*iticisin with the courage that comes of a good 
conscience. 

In ever,v civilized State the police form one of the most important 
branches of administration. In Bengal tlie3’ are esixrcialh’ important, 
•for no other brflnch comes into more constant contact with the people 
or has greater j)o\ver to influence the ever3'da3' happiness of the 
millions of persons who make up the i)opulatum of the Presidency. 

It is <)ften said that the police arc the servants of the public. 
That is true. Government on behalf of the public entrusts to the 
police the duties of keeping the peace, of preventing the rules of society 
from being broken, and of bringing to justice those who break those 
rules. No more important <lutics than the.se can be entrusted to any 
bod3’ of public servants ; and while their successful performance is a 
thing which the public have .'i right to demand, it is also a thing 
which Uic 4)ublic ought thankfulU’ to recogni/.c. But if these duties 
arc to be performed successfulh’, the ]>olicc and the public must act 
together; thc3' must tnust each other eimugh to believe that each will 
help the other. The police must, to ii large extent, be dependent on 
public support in carr3-ing out their duties ; and consequent^’ unless 
the police arc popular thex" cannot be wholU* eflicient. To attain 
true efficiency the ptdice must be not onh- the servants, but also the 
friei^'ls of the public, t(' whom the public have no hesitation in looking 
for aid. The onl3’ people who ought to be afraid of the police arc 
that small section of the communit3’ who desire to break those rules 
of soCiet3’ which we call laws. If the police are feared 1)3’ law-abiding 
citizens — 1)3’ citizens wliti wish to lead honest useful lives — ^there is 
something wrong. 

M3’ knowledge of police matters has been gained chiefl3’ in Great 
Britain where the police are recognized — and are jiroud to be recognized, 
both as the servants and the frieneft of the public. In Great Britain 
people often boast — and justl3' so — of the exc'cllence of their jiolice' 
forces; but those forces were not alwa3’s held in snch high esteem as 
they are to-day. Before 1832 the Deputation of the police in Lo»don 
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and in the counties of Great Britain was such as would now lie looked 
<3^*18 a disgrace in any civflized community ; it w/ss felt to be a 
disgrace in Great Britain then,, and it was in order to remove that 
disgrace that Sir Robert Peel’s famous Act of 1832 was passed. 
That Act brought the present system of British police organization 
into beihg, and has enabled the police forces to gain the complete 
confidence of the British public. Blit this happy result was not oVjtained 
aj once. For a time the forces Were anything hut popular ; they were 
feared by many law-abiding citizens — and they had a ver^' uphill struggle. 
The new system was not wrong: events have shown that clearly enough. 
But something more than the new system was needed. Reforms in the 
law as to the treatment of criminals followed and did much <to help 
matters, but it was not these reforms which brought about the 
remarkable cifiange in public opinion which has added so much to the 
efficiency*: of the*' police: that change came gradually, through the better 
education. 'and improved personnel of the force. At first ])eople 
tolerated the policeman as a necessary evil, then they learned to look on 
him as a necessary* and useful institution, and it was only later and 
afCer a long struggle on the part of officers and men that the public 
came to rely on the policeman as their friend. What I want to 
emphasize to yrou is this. The great change in the popular attitude in 
Great Britain tow’ards the police was not brought about by* any* new, 
regulations nor by legislation, nor by any* marked alteration in the 
character of the general public: it was brought about by* a change in the 
police themselves. 

In India it seems to me wc arc now in police matters where England 
was perhaps sixty* years ago, when though the police system was good, 
the police officers did not y*et command enough of public confidence to 
be fully effective. All fair-minded i)eople with whom I have discussed 
the matter— even those who take the most gloomy view,— admit that 
there has been considerable improvement here ; but all fair-minded people 
also admit that improvement is still needed. We have to recognize this : 
we have to face facts fairly*. When we do, I think wc can ho'nestly* claim 
that there is not very* much wrong with our system which is based on 
that of England ; and 1 think we, in Bengal, can honestly claim too 
that the introduction — slow though I admit it is — ^into our organization 
of changes which experience has shown are needed in order to bring our 
system more into harmony with local conditions, and which were pressed 
on Government by Sir Andrew Fraser’s Commission, is having a good 
effect. But, in Bengal at any rate, we cannot contend that our police 
forces are as yet popular, and w*e cannot deny that if our forces were 
more popular they would also be more efficient. It rests with us— with 
you as members of the force, and with me as representing Government 
for the moment — ^to make the police more popular and so secure the 
efficiency at which the organization aims. Success will not come in a 
day, but if we are determined to succeed, I believe it will not be nearly 
so far distant as it Seemed to be in England in 1832. 

But I feel quite sure that success, when it comes, will be mainly due, 
not to any conscious action on the part of the public, but to vrhat we 
ourselves— you and I— do. The public will only help us when they trust 
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us, and when they feel that we trust t|ieni. The motives which 
Indians are — making allowances for diflferent ea^perience and difi^rat 
education— just the same as those which sway Englishmen, or as those 
which sway men all the world over ; and I have never yet heard of any 
body of men wdio were willing to give active help to those whom they 
susiaected — however wrongly — of not being their friends. The public will, 

I hope, help us some day, but if vve sit still, and show no signs of our 
trust in the people, until we sec signs of the people trusting us, we .shall, 

I fear, have to wait a very hnig time before we advance. We must do as 
the authorities did in England, we must make it clear that Government 
and tjje police are as careful of the libertA' and the rights of every 
member of the public as we are of our own prestige. Government must 
help the police and the jjolice must help Government ; but together we 
must convince the ])cople that wc are ready to help theiv, .and .that they 
can safely trust us to do so. ' ^ 

Government must help the police by providing such attractions in 
the way of pay and conditions of service — including living accommoda- 
tion— as will make it certain that wc shiill alwa} ^ be able to recruit the 
best men avail.able ; and once Government has obtained the best men 
available, it must teach them thoroughly to understand their duties and 
to appreciate their oblig.'itions. And the ]iolite must helj) Government bj’ 
' conscientiously * doing their duties and honourabh' discharging their 
obligations. In this College, Government aims at providing the train- 
ing ; what 1 have heard nnikes me hoi)e that you are trj-ing to make 
good use of it. 

I do not mean to detain 3 ou long ; you perhaps think 3’ou hear 
lectures enough from 3 0ur instructors, and do not wish to listen to one 
from me, but I would like to* imjjress upon 3*011 some principles which 
are of paramount importance in our joint struggle to make the force 
efficient. 

You are — nearl3* .all of 3*011 — Indians, and the people with whom you 
will h.ave t« deal are 3*our own fellow countrymen ; remember that 3*ou 
are gentlemen, and that in the jJerformance of 3*our dut3* fis police 
officers 3’ou should never stooj) to an3*thing which is dishonourable, or 
do an3*thing which a gentleman would be ashamed of doing. Remendjer 
that the credit of the whole lorce is in the hands of each individual man 
among v’ou ; the mistake or the wrong .action of one man is onl3* too 
«)ften quoted as evidence of the character of the fcirce : that ma3* not be 
fair, but it is a thing which can never be avoided in an3’ countr3*, and 
it is a very real source of danger here. Remember that 3*our esprit de 
corps should make 3’ou wish, not to proteet a dishonourable officer from 
the results of a dishonourable action, but to get rid of him. Such esprit 
de corps is the surest safeguard for the honour of 3*our force, for that, 
better than an3*thing else, will help the members of the force to with- 
stand the temptation which at times must come to all. 

Remember that 3’our chief dut3' is to prevent crime. The best 
Sub-Inspector is the officer who besl prevents the commission of crime 
within the area of his thana, not the officer who can boast, of the 
lar^st number of convictions. Any one >vho pttrposel3^ lets an oppor- 
tunity pass of, stopping a man from committing a crime, in or^er to 
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eid^ce his own reputation by securing a conviction, not only acts 
iiPeth ignoble way, but docs a positive wrong to aociety. 

In yonr hands will be placed much power; and the usefulness of 
the force and the happiness of your fellow countrymen will largely 
depend on the discretion with which you use that power. Avoid all 
tendency to harshness and oppression. Do not meddle in small things 
which are outside youi* duty : such meddlesomeness only tends to make 
the foree unpopular and leads to no good. 

Remember that 3’our dutj', when 3'ou are investigating a case, is 
to collect a// the facts. Do not behave towards an accused person 
as if he were alread3' convicted : until a competent tribunal ha» found 
a man guilt3' he niiist be presumed to be innocent, and 3'ou must 
treat him as such : be scrupulousl3’ fair : record all v'ou discover in 

favour of an accused man as well as all 3’ou discover against him. 

However certain you ma3’ be in 3’our own mind of a man’s guilt, 
never tr3’ to help to secure his conviction b3' unfair means, or In' 
withholding an3’ fact which is in his favour, even if it seems to 3'ou 
an important fact: and remember that when 3'Ou come into court 
your dut3' is to give 3’our evidence in a wa3' which will assist the 

court to get at the truth. Speak the truth, the whole truth and 

nothing but the truth. To be absoluteh' straightfor\yard is the best 
way to arrive at truth. 

If 3’OU keep these principles well in mind and always act on 
them, 3’oii will do much to raise the prestige of the police and to 
make their work efficient. 

Gentlemen, I thank 3'Ou for the attention you have given me : 
it has been a pleasure to me to meet you ; and I feel sure I shall 
always look back on to-da3' with satisfaction. Before long the time 
will come for me to leave Bengal — I have onl3' about a 3’ear and 
a half of office left — but as long as I live I hojK.* to sec Bengal doing 
her part in making the British Empire, and the Government of the 

I (* 

British Empire, things of which wc ma3' all be justh' proud. In India, 
in Great' Britain, in every part of the King-Emperor’s dominions, the 
honour of Government and the honour of the Empire, as well as the 
happiness of the people, lie to a large extent in the hands of the 
police. You who are Indian gentlemen, cannot but wish to sec that 
in India at any rate, the honour of the Government whose servants 
and whose agents you are, and the happiness of the people whose 
servants and whose protectors 3'ou are, are in no wa3' allow'ed to 
suffer if you can help it; and I who am not an Indian, but who 
have, in more than one part of his dominions, been privileged to serve 
the King-Emperor to whom all Indians are so devoted, feel confident 
that you will act in a wa3’ which will make all who serve him, in 
whatever part of the world, feel proud that you and they are fellow 
servants. * 
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HU ExeeUeiwy*9 reply to the Addreuee preeented at Axuni^njt 

on 26th Auguet ISIS. 


Commissioners of the Azimganj Municipality" A?iD Members of the 
Jain Swetamber Association, • 

I desire to acknowledge your sentiments of loyalty to tlie Govern- 
ment and to His ImiJerial Majesty the King-Emperor, and to tell you 
how glad I was to hear the prayers expressed in both addresses for 
the success of our allied arms in the war and the speedy termina- 
tion of this great conflagration and the restoration of universal peace. 

I owe the pleasure of this visit to the suggestion of K'aja Bijay 
Singh Dudhuria who, when he came to see me to ask for my sympathy 
in yoiir scheme for a pure water-supply, told me 1 would pass close 
by your town on my way down the Bhagirathi. and suggested that 
I should halt and discuss the scheme with his fellow townsmen. 

The Raja Sahib told me how the people are dependent for their 
drinking water on wells which often dry up in summer and upon the 
j-iver which in the hot season is reduced to a succession of stagnant 
])ools. Mr.*Williams, the Sanitary Engineer, has considered the problem 
and he has chosen the river as the source of supply. The whole cost 
is only Rs 40,000: the cost of up-keep is estimated at Rs. 3,000 
per annum. For a population of 4,000, 12 annas a year or 1 anna 
a month docs not seem an exorbitant charge to pay for drinking 
water. Wc will discuss the jnatter together to-da}’, and I hoj^e that 
we shall be able to inaugurate a scheme which will be of lasting 
benefit to your ancient town and will arrest the decrease in its 
Ijopulation. 

The town of .Azimganj has long been famous for its colony of 
wealth^’ bankers who generations ago migrated here from Bikaner. 
I have had the pleasure of meeting many members of your community 
at different times. Revering as you do every form of life, as sacred, 
I can well imagine what a shock the terrible struggle now going on 
in Europe must be to you : but there are things in this world which 
are dearer to us even than life — things for which men are willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice: it is for tlK‘se things that our armies are 
fighting and because wc believe that this sacrifice of human life has 
been called for by God to carry out His Own mysterious purposes. 
1 am glad to hear from your address that you have each done some- 
thing to help 1 ) 3 ' contributing according to your means to the various 
war funds. 

Gentlemen, I thank 3 'ou for having come here to meet me on board 
the Rhotas and for the welcome 3 ’ou have given us. 
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HU E3^lkncy*B reply to the Addreee preeented at Jangipatt 

on 26th Augaet J91S. 

Commissioners oir Jj^ioipur Municipality. 

r I acknowledge with pleasure the assurance of your deep loj-alty to 
the Throne and thank you for your fervent pra\’ers for the success of the 
Empire in the pawsent war. • 

In the course of in\’ enquiries regarding the silk industry, I hpve been 
told that Jangipur was described a little over 100 years ago as “the 
greatest Silk Station of the East India Companj'.’’ Rut I hear there 
are no filatures left here now and that the amount of cocoons reared bv 

I 

the people is verj’ small compared with what it was over 20 years ago. 

I am looking forward to seeing the Government Silk Farm at 
Berhampore. I hope it nijiy be possible, through its instrumentality, 
to do something to prevent the industry from dying out altogether. 

I have m.'ide enquiries about your drainage scheme, and I find that 
the question was finst raised in 1804 . I hope we ma\' be able to assist 
you to carr.v out your intentions in less time than it has,taken us t(j 
formulate a scheme. 1 have given orders for a comiietent surveyor 
to be deputed to assist you in November, and if you on your si<le will 
push on the consideration of the financial arrangements which you are 
able to make, I on my side promise that the usual assistfince given by 
Government to schemes of municipal drainage will be pr<'m])tly 
forthcoming. 

The second request which you make in your address is a little 
difficult to grant — at least on the information before me at present. 
When local bodies desire to employ Assistant Surgeons, they pay the 
average cost of an officer of that clfiss : 3’our ca.se was specially 
considered becjiuse j’our resources were weak, and in A])fil T 913 \’ou 
were given for a period of three ycjirs the services of an Assistant 
Surgeon on paj’ment of a lower rate than prevails elsewhere. It was 
hoped that the resource of the municipalit\' would expand in that time 
sufficiently to allow of \our paying the full rate. Your resources htive 
expanded, but at the same time your expenditure has increased. I have 
asked the Municipal Department to go into the question, and carefulh* 
take into consideration the large percentage of your exiKuiditure already 
incurred on account of medical needs. Meanwhile I have decided thjit 
the period during which you receive special treatment shall be extended 
for one 3'ear from April next. 

Gentlemen, 1 thank 3'ou for your welcome to Jangii)ur, and I particu- 
larly thank 3’Our Chairman who I am told speciall\' constructed for 
ni3’' visit the road from the^hfit. I hear 3'ou would like to call it the 
Carmichael Roa(f— iin memor3' of 1113* visit — and have asked ra3' leave to 
do so. I feel greatl3' honoured b3' 3’our thinking of this, and gladh' 
accede^ to your request. I hope the road ma\' long remain a boon to 
the people. 
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HU ExeeUMcy*9 reply to the ^dreee presented 

on 27th Aagaet 1915. 


at Murehtdahai 


P 


Gentlemen, 

I thank you for your welcome. I look h.'ick AV4t)i ^jreat pleasure to 
1113’ visit to the Nawab Bahailur three years ago, artel I am glad that on 
this occasion Lady Carmichael has been al>le to aecompan\' me. 

Since I was here? before I have learned much regarding the historj' 
of this former Capital of Bengal, and I sxMiipathizc greath’ with 3:011 m 
3'our desire to restore it to its former prosperiti* and importance. The 
secret of I'oiir cit3’*s greatness seems to have lain first in its position as 
the centre of a great trade in silk, of the imjiortance of which the French 
traveller Tra vernier wrote as earl 3’ as 16 ( 56 . In the stftond place your 
cit\’ is situated on the sacred banks f)f the Bhngirathi— which in those 
earlv days was the great highvvai' fiir all merchandise ])assing to and 
fro between Bengal and Upper India : and being so near the ( 5 angcs, 
Murshidabnd became one of the great exchange marts between the West 
and the East. For these reasons and no doubt also in order to lie in 
closer contact with the .\gents of the diftcrent European Companies 
^whose tradp was a source of profit to the Moghal ( 5 ovemment, Mur- 
shidabad was chcisen as tlie head-cpi.arters of the Dewani 1)3' Murshed 
Kuli Khan. 

Since then there have been great clmnges: the silk industr3' has l)een 
destroied partli' through the introduction of“Pebrine” — a disease fatal 
to the .silk worm — .and parth' through conj|K*tition with tho.se inferior 
silks which now s.atisfi' a ])«^rtion ot the world's demand. 

The Bhagirathi is no longer the great highwai' of commerce : the 
eh.annel connecting it with the G.anges has silted up, and the merchandise 
is now cfirried 1 ) 3 ' means ol milwn3*s. The stir which surrounded a court 
in Moghal d.ai’S no longer exists in Murshidabad ; and the unhealthiness 
of the chm.alc, resulting fre.m the silting up of rivers and the formation 
of swamps, has driven awa3' manN’ of the more well-to-do who could 
.'ifford to ch.'inge their homes. 

It is possible that we ma3' succeed in reviving the silk industrx' to 
some extent — 1 sincereh' Iiojk* we ma3' — but 1 fear we can never ho|)c — in 
our time at least — again to m.nke Murshidabad a great market situated 
on a commercijil highw.ax*. The stir which to the great benefit of the 
Indian artizans surrounded a Moghal Court has gone and (iovernment 
has become a much more material institution — not encouraging 
indigenous industries in the wa3' (extniviigiint though it was) that the 
old Courts did. And even the lesser lustre of a seat of modern tiovern- 
ment cannot be hoped for in Murshidabad. 

But we can at least trx' 1)3' sanitary reform — 1)3' improved drainage 
or water-suppl3' — to xirre.st the decat' due to the unhealthiness of the 
climate. • 

I am glad to hear that the water-supph' scheme has made progress 
since I was here last. The sketch project has been submitted ^?K3'ou by 
the Sanitary Engineer. I hope you will discuss it at an earl3’ daj:c so 
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that I ma}' be able to assist you financially in carrying it out, and 
I hardly add that any other schemes for sanitary improvement* 
CwAth the municipalitj’ can put forward, *will receive my sympathetic 
consideration. 

I have gone into the question of the payment which the municipality 
should make in return for the services of an Assistant Surgeon. Where 
municipalities require the services of an Assistant Surgeon, the Govern- 
ment asks them to contribute a sum calculated on the average cost of 
such an officer to Government. My advisers consider that your 
dispensary' is so important that the services of an officer of the Assistant 
Surgeon class are absolutely necessary. In 1914 Government took into 
consideration! the unsatisfactory' condition of the finances of the munici- 
pality and a remission of Rs. 500 per annum yvas made for a i)eriod of 
three years, w'ith effect from the beginning of the financial y’ear 1913-14, 
and Govemmenit then expressed the ho|)c that at the end of this jieriod 
the muTiicipalit 3 ' yvould be able to undertake the payment of the full 
charge. The decision as to whether or not 3 ’ou are able to pay' the 
full charge will depend on a detailed examination of the income and 
expenditure of the municipality*, and this I hay'c directed to be undertaken 
at once. When the full facts are before me, I shall consider 3*011 r 
request. 

Gentlemen, I thank vou for vour yvelcome to Ladv Carmichael 
and myself. 
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Hi§ ExnUeney*» repfy to the Addre$$e» preeented at Berhampore, 

on 28th Augu$t t91S. 


Gentlemen, 

This is the second time I have visited Berhampore. I have pleasant 
recollections of your hospitality towards me when I was here before^ 
but I look forward with even greater pleasure to my visit to-day, for 
Lady Carmichael is with me, and will share with me in the kindness of 
•your welcome. 

Befofe I speak of local matters, I want to acknowledge your 
expressions of loyalty and devotion to the British Throne and your 
prayers for the success of our arms and the speedy termination of this 
horrible war. These expressions will be duly conveyed to His Imperial 
Majesty’s representative in India. 

I have now had a chance of seeing the Bhagirathi river for myself, 
but as this is the season when it brings down the waters of the sacred 
Ganges, I had, in spite of some misgivings, no difficulty in getting 
through the channel. 

The dredging of the Bhaginathi is naturall3’ a subject of interest to 
the ]ieoplc here. The silting up of the river is no new calamit3% There 
arc well known references to Murshidabad in old books of travel such as 
those of Tavernier and Brewer. Both of these travellers record that 
even in the 17th centur3’ the silting up of the mouth of the Bhagirathi 
caused inconvenience. I believe the last occasion when the river was 
’ navigable all through the 3’ear was so long ago as 1794. Engineers 
have considered the problem anfl have dclil)eratcl3' advised us to make 
no attcmj)t to re-open the Bhagirathi for navigation all the 3’ear round. 
Rvcr3’ 3'car Government spends montw in tr3’ing to keep a sufficient flow 
of w.nter to maintain the health of the area. Last 3’car we spent about 
Rs. 17,0()Q oi^ dredging and bandelling. You no doubt read the replies 
given in April and again in JuIn' to questions asked in the Legislative 
Council b3’ 3’our distinguished townsman, the Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit 
Sinha. I cannot tell more than what was told in those answers, namel3’, 
that we will continue our dredging operations at the entrance of the 
river and meanwhile Major Hirst is preparing a report on the whole 
question : on receipt of this report. Government hope to la3’ down a 
polic3’ 'iv’hieh will hold good for some 3'cars to come. 

You remind me of the jmoject for a railwaN’ from Sainthia to 
Berhampore via Kandi. The position has somewhat altered during the 
last two 3’ears. Messrs. McI..cod & Co. submitted to the Railwa3’ Board 
an application for a concession to construct a light railwa3’ from 
Sainthia to Khngra Ghfit (opposite Berhampore), but the proposal was 
withdrawn in favour of one to construct a light railwa3’ from Labhpur, 
Kulgram or Panchandi (on the new Ahmedpur-Katwa Railway) to 
Kandi. You expressed an opinion in fdvour of the former project and 
m3’ Government agreed that a line from Sainthia to Khagra Gh5t would 
meet the needs of the district better than an3’ of the lines subs!i^lkeotl3’ 
proposed. We are now awaiting the decision of the Railwat’ Board in 
the matter. • • 
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I am very glad that you have made progress with the improvement 
of your water-supply. When 1 visited you before, I promised you help 
if you would bestir A'ourselves : and I am glad to have heard from your 
Commissioner yonr thanks for the assistance given you by Government. 

The drainage scheme must now be tackled ; as soon as you are 
ready, 3’ou will find Government ready to help you with one-third of the 
6ost of a scheme approved by the Sanitar\' Engineer. Your distinguished 
nobleman, the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, who has 
already done so much for Berhainpore, and Rai Baikantha Nath Sen 
Bahadur, haye both shown an example of liberalit,v which, I trust, will be 
followed b5’ others. I am specialh' interested in the encouragement of 
the small industries to which j'ou refer, so man^' of which are to be found 
in the districts of Murshidabad and Nadia. 1 liave been a.stonishcd at 
the skill and the taste shown in the work of nian\’ an unknown artist. 
Daring my last visit m\' friend and host, the Nfiwab Bahfidur, brought 
together a small collection for nn* ins|X‘Ction, and I hear \'ou have all 
now helped to get together samples of what the people of this district 
can produce. I believe a good m:irket exists for such snuiil inclustries, if 
onlj' we can bring the producer iind the consumer into touch and can 
show those who appreciate such articles where to find them. You have 
heard about mj' handkerchiefs — how I tried in several parts’ of India to 
find a particular kind of silk handkerchief which 1 like, and ‘which I had 
been told in Scotland, where 1 often bought them, c.amc from India. 
I could not get anj’ and finalh' wrote to a firm in Edinluirgh asking 
them to send me some. Thej’ sent them. Here is one. The silk was 
made somewhere near Murshidabad. 1 cannot tell you cxactl3' where, but 
my” friends, Mr. Gogonendra Nath Tagore and Mr. Rakhal Das Banarji, 
who take great interest in such matters, think they' can fiml the very 
place ; they say’ it must have been made some time ago. They know this 
by the quality of the silk and by the design printed on it, which is from 
blocks with w’hich they used to be familiar some years ago. Gogonendra 
Babu thinks possibly the printing was done at Scramporc. 1 wish we 
could revive industries of this sort. Small industries in which the whole 
of the work required is often done by’ men working in their own family 
circle have in many countries greatly’ fallen into decay ; but in Hurojx; of 
late years there have been some quite successful attempts to revive them ; 
and I do not sec why’ something might not be done here. 

It may not seem a great thing to people whose ambitions turn to 
large factories employ’ing thousands of hands with Boards of Directors 
and many officials. But it is at least something, and if we can help even 
a few people to make their living more easily, I think it is worth trying 
to do it. 

One idea which I have in mind is to get up an exhibition by the 
workers themselves in Calfutta at a time, when jKople who might be 
interested are there, where the artisans— in many cases one may rather 
call them artists— would work fdr a week or two under the public eye, 
after that perhaps a depot might be arranged where samples could 
be seeQ<^ the artistic work of all sorts done by the ()eo])le of Bengal 
and where orders might lx? taken. This might, perhaps, give a little 
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The production of silk on a big scale is a far more serious mat 
Jangipur was once, I am told, the greatest silk station of the East 
India Company, and silk was the attraction which led to the formation 
of the Factory at Cossimbazar in 1658. For a century and a half 
thereafter silk contributed largely to the prosfierity of the people of 
Murshidabad. But now these days of prosjierity are gone : many people 
think that the chief cause — it certainly' was one cause — of the ruin of thf 
industry — was the introduction of the fatal disease called “Pebrine” 
previously unknown in India. Government, with the assistance of the 
• Silk Committee, has tried and is still trying to do something to revivfe 
the industry In’ raising and distributing pure seed, and I ho|)e to spend 
some time at the silk farm and see what is being done. 

But when an industry has lost its market, it is uphiy work to get it 
back. The silk worm-rearers could, no doubt, by stricth' following the 
instructions for keeping their houses free from disease, produce lietter 
cocoons: but a good deal more than this is required, if we are to compete 
successfully with other countries. It is for till interested in the trade, 
the growers of mull>erry leaves, the spinners and the silk merchants to 
decide what it is worth their while to do. Government will help if it 
can, and I sincerely hope wc may together be able to do something to 
festore in solne small measure, at any rate, the old prosjjeritj’ of the silk 
trade here. * 


1 am glad to see from the District Hoard’s address that the great 
significance of the ad<lition to the revenue of the Board fronj the grant 
of the Public Works Cess has been realized, and 1 have ever.v confidence 
you will use your increased income to improve village sanitation and 
water-supply find to bring relief to the villages in a variety of ways best 
known to the j>eople themselves. Much of your success, however, will 
depend on the machinery which you n.se for sixuiding the money. You 
wish to ensure the money being spent to the lx*st advantage of those you 
want to Jieli^. It seems to me that there is only one way of ensuring 
this: to entrust the choice <»f the work to the vill.agcrs and leave them, 


as Ifir as possible, to carry it out 
the essence of bocal Sidf-Government 


under yonr suixTvision. This is 
and is the principle of the Circle 


System so stnnigly a<lvocated 


in the District Administration Com- 


mittee’s Kcp<irt, a system which, though 1 maj* not see it during 


in\' term of office, will, I hope, one day spread itself all over Bengal. 


Mkmheks or TUK Muha.mmadan Association— 

You draw iny attention sixcifically to certain measures affecting 
your community, bike you, I hope, the labours of the Aluhammadan 
Education Committee may benefit both your co-religionists, and the 
country in general. Their report is just now with the Director of 
Public Instruction who will shortly submit it to Government. I think 
you might approach the College authorities on the subject of classes 
in Arabic and Persian, though I am ^old that the numlxrr of Muham- 
madans in the College is not large and that probably all of them 
would not desire to avail themselves of such lectures. ask 

Mr. Homell to consider the question of hostel accommodation for 
Muhammadan students. Jt is the declaretl policy of Government lAiat 
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^[ilhammadans should have a fair share of Government employment, 
provided qualified members of the community are found among the 
applicants. You are right in supp68ing*that I to see Muhammadans 
properly represented on the Local Self-Government Governing Bodies 
of Bengal. , 

Many of your co-religionists are agriculturisls and in your address 
^ou refer specially to agricultural improvements. As a landlord 
myself I am naturally interested in agriculture. Il is the aim of the 
Government to have some day at the head-quarters of every distriet 
a farm where experiments can be tried under local conditions by skilled' 
officers and where demonstrations of proved utility' can be shown to 
the cultivfators. If demonstrations arc to be of real value, we must 
be certain of t^wo things— /fr.s</v, the improvemcjit to l)c demonstrated 
must be one which can be adopted by the cultivators of the district 
taking their means into consideration ; and .secom//y, the demonstrators 
must lie capable of conducting demonstrations properly — and whfit is 
perhaps even more important — energetic enough to see that no factor 
is overlooked. Government is alwa^'S ready to make loans to dis- 
tressed cultivators where the necessity lor loans is proved, .and I hojie 
the extension of the co-o|ierative movement — for which the late 
Mr. Wheeler did so much in lierhampore — will fwrthei assist the 
cultivator w'ith ready capital at a cheap rate. * 

Gentlemen, on behalf of Lady Carmichael and myself I thank you 
again for so kindh' welcoming us. 
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Hi* ExotUmcy** r*pfy to th* Addre**** pre**nt*d at Nadm, 

on 30th Augmt l9tS. 

Municipal Commissioners and Pandits of Navadwip, 

I thank you for your expressions of deep loyalty and sincere devotion 
to the King-Emperor and for j’our prayers for the success of the British 
arms in the present war. 

Ever since I came to Bengal— now over three j'ears ago — I have 
heard of the fame of Nadia as a scat of Sanskrit learning and our 
mutual friend, Sir Asutosh Mookeijcc — who has wytten to tell me 
how disappointed he is that his judicial duties jirevcnL his presence 
here to-day — has often told me of the ancient glorie.s of your town. 
The ])leasure of this .short visit is, theref«)re, a mutual one, and I am 
looking forward to visiting with you those Sanskrit tols of which 
I have heard so much. 

You refer in your address to the Resolution of the Government 
of India on Local Self-Government policy and yf)u express the hope 
‘that the views* expressed therein will meet with full support and 
sympathy from mj' Government. The Resolution has been circulated 
to the Commissioners of the different Divisions of Bengal and their 
suggestions for extemling Local Self-Government arc awaited. But t’ou 
raa3’ rest assured that an^v jjroposjds for the expansion of Local Self- 
Government will receive ver.v heart.v support from me. I Ixdieve that 
in Bengal, advance in cadinhiistration can onl.v be made with the 
assistance and support of the pc(»ple themselves. 

I am sorr^' I cannot grant j'our reciuest for the transfer of the ferr^’ 
receipts. My financial advisers sa\’ such receipts arc part of the regular 
Provincial Revenues, and it is the settled indicw of Government not to 
alienate an^’ such provincial receipts. But if jou will exidain to 
Mr. Mookerjee about the sanitary- improvements upon which 3’ou 
thought of spending such monies, I will see if 1 can help you with 
grants from funds set apart for sanitar\’ reform. 

Samabeta Navadwip-bashi Pandit Mahodaygan, 

Apanader shador abhinandane param pritilabh karilam. Pratidan 
swamp ainar antarik dhan3’abadh grahan karilc kritartha haiba. 
Bahudin jabat Bangadesher sanskrita shiksha bistarer kendrasthal 
darshan karibar bashana chhila ; aj taha falabati haila. Panditganer 
ei pabitra o ramani3'a abashbhumite upasthit haia ebong tanhadcr 
sahit sadalap karia bipul ananda upabhog karilam. 

Sanskrita chatushpathi kebal sanskrita adhA’apanar sthal nahe: 
shalpa-bhog o uchha-chinta, sanjam, dhaiija, pabitrata ebong aparapar 
sadgun slukhamandir balia iha eta adaraniya. Aj shei tol paridarshan 
karia ami dhanya haiba. ^ 

^gla bhashay bishesh ayatta na thakai, apanader jatliochit. 
snambhashan karite akhfaam ; troti maijana kariben. * * 
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[Translation.'l 

“The Assembled Pandits of Naitadwip, 

I am very much pleased with the address of welcome which you 
have just read. In rctut*h I offer yi^u my hea'rtfelt thanks. For a long 
time 1 have had a keen desire to visit the ,seat of Sanskrit learning 
ii\ Bengal: that desire has been fulfilled to-day. I have enjoj'ed the 
greatest pleasure b\' meeting the leading Pandits at their own holy 
and romantic place. A Sansjcrit tol is not so valuable for being the 
institution for spreading learning, as being the place of plain living and 
high thinking, where self-restraint, patience, piety and othcc high 
attributes can be attained. I am sure I shall have great pleasure wheh 
1 will visit such tols this afternoon. I feel I have failed, owing to mj' 
imperfect knowlfcdge of the Bengali language, to express my due regard 
for 3’ou, but I hope j’ou will forgive me for this.'* 

And now, gentlemen, I will deal with j'our reqiiests I understand 
there are five schemes for which j’ou would like the assistance of 
Government — 

a subsidj* for the Navadwipa Banga Bibudha Janani Sava ; 

assistance to the Edward YIl Anglo-Sanskrit Library- ; 

greater latitude in the distribution of the Government, grants for 
stipends ; 

the foundation of a Chair in Vedantism, and lasth- 

the foundation of a residential tol as a model institution to 
maintain the oriental s\ stem of education in the classics of the 
East. 

Mr. Hornell has told me of Ijis visit to j’ou and of j'our kindh' 
reeeption of him : and he has spoken to me on each of these subjects. 
Mr. Hornell, I need hardl.v tell 3*011, has the greatest S3*mpath3’ with the 
teaching of the ancient classics and is a good friend to Sanskrit learning. 

I « 

We have alread3* one great organization in Calcuttfi for the improve- 
ment of Sanskrit learning — the Sanskrit Board, over which onr friend. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, presides ; and on which I believe 3*011 arc 
represented ; I would not like to do an3’thing with a view to encourage 
other organizations in Bengal with similar objects until I have first of 
all heard what the Board and Sir Asutosh havetosa3' about the matter. 
I will ask Mr. Hornell to enquire, as soon as possible, whether the3' have 
an 3* advice to give. 

I have much S3*nipath3* with the proposal for the establishment of a 
pucka tol. I hope it will be possible for 3*ou to show me the ruins of the 
old building. The proposal will no doubt cost much to carr3' out, and 
this alone ma3’ make it impossible of accomplishment in the near future, 
but there is no reason wh3*%he scheme should not l>e considered in detail, 
atid 1 shall ask Mr. Hornell to do this. PossibU' the owner of the 
present ruined tol ma3* be willing •co help us 1>3' handing over the site 
and the buildings thereon to the people of Nadia for the purpose of 
a residfypi^i tc/, and possibl3' some of the patrons of ancient. Sanskrit 
learning— there are many such amongst the noblemen and gentlemen 
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help to a definite scheme. If so, it wonld be a great joy to 
afterJife to think that 1 had been instrumental in pushing on whM 
I believe wonld be a great encouragement to Sanskrit learning in 
Bengal. If the scheme is -cairncd through, I am inclined to think it 
.would be a good thing tO^ make ppovision within the walls of the 
new building for the Edward VII Library. 

Mr. Homell has explained to me the complicated system under 
which the stipends are distributed at present, and I have asked him 
to consider whether the system could not be simplified and an attempt 
*made to meet, to some extent at least, your wishes in the matter! 
But I am afraid I cannot hold out to you any hope of an increased 
grant at the present time. 

The question of founding a new Chair in Vedantisiy at Nadia was 
considered some time ago by the Sanskrit Board, and the proposal 
was definitely rejected, so 1 fear I cannot grant this request. 

Pandits of Nawadwip— it but remains for me to thank you for 
the honour you have done me in conferring upon me the title of 
Nhiranjatj—an. honour which 1 shall greatly value to the end of my 
life. I am told the title signifies a Ruler who has pleased his subjects 
by his just administration. I am fully conscious that 1 do not deserve 
this designaj:ion* at present, but you have placed before me an ideal 
which 1 hope 1 shall always seek to attain, and any thing which 
reminds me of my visit to the ancient city of Nadia will help me in 
my endeavours. 

Gentlemen, 1 thank 3 ’ou on behalf of Lady Carmichael and myself 
for your welcome of us this day. 
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Hit ExeeUeney** SpMck at tha Nadia Central Co-operative Btadt, 

on 31et Auguet 191S. 


Gentlemen, 

♦ I am very pl^scd at hearing the account you gave of the progress 
of the co-operative movement in the district of Nadia. 

I am glad you realize that success depends upon a knowledge of 
the principles of co-operation on the part of the members. If the * 
co-operative element of mutual watchfulness and supervision and the 
exercise of moral pressure are absent, a society may easily go wrong, 
in spite of all Jhe supervision of the central bank. The lenders’ real 
security consists not in the material assets of the members (though this 
is important), but in the understanding of the co-operative principles by 
the members and in their ability to translate such understfinding into 
action. Much time and trouble should, therefore, be devoted to educa- 
ting the members in the principles and in the practical application of 
those principles to the everyday work of the society. 

You are anxious to organize more societies, atid I am not surprised 
for the benefit which the movement is conferring on thl* i)co'ple is great*, 
and you are no doubt flooded with applications for new societies. 1 do 
not want to appear at all discouraging, but I would advi.se you to 
proceed very cautiously. Your last annual report shows that although 
the great majority arc working satisfactorily, there are some weak 
societies. A weak societ 3 ' is alwaj's a source of danger to the movement, 

I would, therefore, advise .v<)u strongl\'*to concentrate your eflorts on 
improving the working of the existing societies. 

The membership of some of j’our village societies is very large. 1 hoix; 
you are remembering that there maj- be a danger in this, and that it 
may even be a source of weakness to the central bank. Strcvigth does 
not lie in mere numbers: too large membership b^’ weakening the sense 
of responsibility' on the part of the ordinary’ members often Icfids to 
carelessness in management. You should bear this constantly in mind 
and see that it does not do so in your case. 

The societies in this district have succeeded in raising a large portion 
of their capital locally. This is as it should be. The true function of a 
central bank is to balance excesses and deficiencies in rural societies and 
to supply emergent capital and not merely to be a source from which 
outside capital can be obtained. Do all you can to encourage the growth 
of local capital in village societies and to free them from de]x:ndcnce on 
the central banks for their ordinary capital and everyday^ fi^iincc. 

All banks must maintain a proper relationship between share capital 
and reserve on thf one hand, and liabilities on the other. 1 am glad to 
find that you appreciate this. Every bank should try to maintain a cash 
reserve and it is the duty of a bank which asks the public to deposit 
money v^h it to invest a portion of their capital in readily realizable 
securitf^ I am glad you propose to invest a portion of the reserve in 
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fund, even if doing so involves the payment of less dividend. Share- 
holders are apt to forget for the sake of temporary gain that^Pi 
reserve fund is a source of direct strength to the Bank. If you find that 
the margin between the rate of interest at which you raise money and 
that at which you lend it is not sufficient to allow of a substantial 
■ pn)fit to })e carried to reserve, then you should try to increase the 
margin even if you have to charge a higher rate to your borrowers for 
a time in order to do so. i, * 

I am glad to see how well you have stood the strain which present 
conditions have brought on all such institutions. You have been able 
to attract fresh deposits amounting to Rs. 45,000 ; this goes to show 
how well you have succeeded in attracting public confidence. 

You will be glad to hear that the Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment at the time of the last Conference to consider tlfe question of a 
Provincial Bank, have approved of the formation of the Bank. Some 
details h.'ive still to be settled, but I trust it will not be long before the 
Provincial Bank comes into existence. 

I am informed that about Rs. 8,000 have been subscribed by the 
different societies in the Province to the Imperial Relief Fund— a striking 
example of the co-oi)crators’ motto “One for all, and all for one.” 

• To the* Directors and the promoters of the Nadia Central Bank 
I desire to txpress my thanks for their assistance in furthering the 
movement. To your Secretary, Babu Indu Bhusan Bhaduri, I am told, 
much of the credit for success is due : he deserves the best thanks of the 
peo])le, I am glad to find that your Collector, Mr. Mukhaiji, is so 
interested in the movement. District officers can do much to promote 
the tnovement, and it is incun\l)ent upon them to maintain close touch 
with a movement which so dircctl\' affects the well-being of the people 
in their district. None the less I am very glad when I find an officer 
doing this, and am glad of an opportunity of commending him for it. 
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if' 

His ExesUsn^*s reply to the Addresses presented at Krishnagar^ 

on 31st August 191 S, 


Gentlemen, 

I wish first to acknowledjj'e j'our expressions of ardent, unswerving 
Royalty and devotion to the Person and Thri)ne of our beloved King- 
Emperor and to join with you in j’our jirayers for the suceess of our 
Allies, the ultimate triumph of righteousness and the restoration of petiec 
•and goodwill among nations. 

I thank you on behalf of Lady Carmiehacl and myself Vor ja^ur 
gracious welcome. VVe have long looked forward to visiting Krishnagar. 
I dare saj’ main* of \’ou know WrC more than onec planned doing so, but 
were prevented from carrying out our plans. I Inive already on several 
occasions had the pleasure of meeting the Maharaja and other residents 
of your district who spoke to me of your ancient history and your 
present difficulties. Main* Associations connected with the district of 
Nadia have been brought to our minds during our i)resent tour. 
Plassey, which we visited yesterday, vividly recalled the advent of Clive 
to Bengal and the victorj' which had such momentous results for India ; 
at Navadwip I was brought into close contact with the memory of the 
great scholars, savants and religious reformers wlio have made the na>ne 
of Nadia famous throughout the length .nml breadth of India and here' in. 
Krishnagar, I naturally remember the friendshij) of Clive and Krishna 
Chandra, the Maharaja’s ancestor — a friendship the tradition of which 
is still held sacred, and the like of which will, I trust, long continue 
between the officers of the British Government Jind the representative of 
the Maharaja’s house. 

It is indeed sad to hear how the climate pf this town and district 


has deteriorated and how the scourge of nut^aria luis carried ofl’so many 
thousands of your people. It is scarcely two genera tions/»go, since— so 
I am told — Nadi.'i was looked on bj' Government officers as one of the 
most desirable stations in Beng.'d, and now how different it is ! 


The fight ajfainst malaria is a hard one and an uphill one, and one 
result of the disease, perhaps its saddest result, is that it makes people 
apathetic and renders them less able to struggle towfirds a cure. 

In the early .part of this y’ear the Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath Kay 
drew the attentidn of my Legislative Council specially to the sLitc of 
Nadia ; he was told then what Government was doing to pr>puUj^rizc the 
use of quinine by making the drug readilj’ available, in sufficient 
quantities, and by deputing Assistant Surgeons to explain to school 
children the value of sanitation and hygiene in preventing the disease. 
1 am glad to hear that you are spending so much of j’our income from 
the Public Works Cess in 1'jringiiig relief to the villagers in the interior ; 
I hope that when the Unions to which you refer^re started, this will give 
an impetus to the improvements inP the amenities of village life ; 1 feel sure 
that when the people once feel the benefits of better village sanitation 
they AJJUi^^iadly raise amongst themselves the funds required over and 
above the grants which the District Board can give. 
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I hope to be able to help you in improving the condition in theiuvn 
of Krishnagar. My Hon’ble colleague, Nawab Syed Shamsul I^Wa, 
told me about his visit to you and of his talk with your Commissioners. 
While here, 1 shall see something of the state of affairs he described 
and I shall try to help you in your projects for water-supply and 
drainage. Your address shows that 3'ou full3’’ realize the difficulties of 
obtaining large grants such Jis you need — but Government has promised, 
when funds are available, to make a grant equal to half the cost of ^lie 
water-supply scheme. Meanwhile we must push on the prcliminar3' 
stages. The two schemes arc at present with the Sanitar3' Engineer, 
who will place them before the Sanitar3'' Hoard as soon a{5 he can, 
and I ^lope the financial situation will be such as will enable me, before 
I leave Indi;i, to accept your invitation to come back here and la3' 
the foundation-stone of works which may be the bt^inning of a new 
era of prosperit3' for Krishnagar. 


The temj)orarv Engineering Division is still making a surve3' of 
the drainage conditions of the <listricts of Nadia and Murshidabad. 

1 ho])e, it ma3' l)e ])ossible, as a result of this surve3', to devise large 
schemes under the Sanitaiw Drainage Act which will improve the health 
f)f some portions ,'it least of the district. 


I have heard of the erreat interest the District Board take in the 
project for, a light railw.av connecting Krishnagar with JclHngi via 
Meherpnr. It seems possible that the Eastern Bengal State Railwa3’ 
' nTa3' take this work up themselves, as a bninch line, and the Railwat’ 
Board last April sanctioned the survev of a line on the 5' 6" gauge. 
After the survex* has been made, we must await the decision of the 
Railway Board, but 1 hope it ma3' not be man3* 3’ears befor^ the district 
is opened uji bv the line proposed. 


The members of the ?kliinici])alit3* anil the District Board refer to 
several cduc.'itional questions. Government has decided to appoint 
Mr. (iilchrist of the Indian Educational Service as Principal of the 
Krishnagar College, and I ;im sure 3’ou will find in him a S3'mpathctic 
and keen co-adjutor in all schemes for education.al improvement. I think 
it will be wise to leave the questions of increased afiyiation to which 
3'ou refer to be dealt with bx- him after he has had some experience of 
the college and its needs. Mr. Horncll spoke to me of 3'our needs, and 
his ]»roposals for hostel accommodation arc now before Government. He 
told ..Me too of his scheme for a new school building, but this, I fear, will 
have to wait for brighter financial prosjjccts. The scheme for a girls’ 
school l|as also occupied Mr. Ilornell’s attention, and he has prepared 
plans and estimates for it. Ordinarily Government expects half the cost 
of such schemes to be contributed from local sources, but I .gather from 
Mr. Hornell that his sympathies with 3’ou in this hiatter are such that he 
is willing to ask Government for a contribution of two-thirds, provided 
one-third is raised locall3'. I c;innot tell 3'ou what view m3' colleagues 
will take, bi^ 1 ma3’ say tliat „any pr^osal which Mr, Hornell submits 
will becarefull3' S3'ni pathetically considered. I know Lad5" Carmichael 
will feel flattered if 3'pu call the school after her, and she^g^ill gladl3' 
do as you ask, if it is possible to arrange it before our time for'^aving 
India comes; girls’ education is a thing she will alwa3’s help in if she4^an. 



MpUBBKiS OF THE AKJUMAN, 

Speak of tbe backwardness of yoitr community in inflaence 
due to absence of wealth and want of education. I would urge you as 
Associations are funned to further the interests of Muhammadans to 
do all you can to encourage educatioli amongst the younger generation 
of your co-religionists. Attention is always paid in the nomination 
of Municipal Commissioners to the adequate representation of Muham- 
madans, with due regard to their numbers and position as rate-payers, 
but it is essential in the interests of your own community that such 
representatives should be men of education and positi<m. In .selecting 
candidates for its employmeirt it is the decljired policy of (Government 
to choose an adequate number of Muhammadans, but until the number 
of candidates with sufiicient ediicati'>n to make them duly qualified 
increases, there is little ho|K* of the total number of appointments fully 
corresponding with the proportion of the population. This difficulty 
can only be surmounted by attention to education; I am glad to see 
proofs on all sides of an educational awakening which show that 
3’our co-religionists realize this. 1 am glad yt>u appreciate, and trust 
3*ou will alvva3’S remember, the watch-word which Ilis Majestx' the 
King-Emperor left you “ Hope.” 


Gentlemen, once again 1 thank von for 3'our cordial reception of 
Lad3'’ Carmichael and me. I have now visited the head-tjuarters of 
ever3' district in this Presidents, and I have been well received tit all. 
I hope— I believe — that the man who for the moment has the high 
honour of presiding over llis Majesty’s (Government in Bengal, will 
alwa3's be ready to visit, not onl3’ every head-quarters sttition, but 
as nian3' of our other towns as he ctiii, for such visits give a (Goveriior 
some knowledge of the wants of the people over whom he is privileged 
to rule and some insight into their modes of thought. I know only too 
well how difficult it is, and alwa3’S must be, for one who comes to this 
country, as a Governor will usually do — coittparativeh’ late in life and 
with but little knowledge of India, to acquire that knowledge and to 
get that insight, without which his best endeavours can be but vain. 
I do not know ^ that I have acquired it, if I have it is onh' in a 
small degree ; but this f do know, an3 thing I have learned which has 
been worth learning, I have learned through the kindness and patience 
of those whom 1 have met. M3’ officers evcr3’whcrc have helped me, 
they have— both Englishmen and Indians — given me of their best ; the3’ 
have been patient with me when I have asked questions which must 
often, I fear, have seemed to them proofs of deplorable ignorance ; 
they have told me how things strike th^ ; and they have been willing 
when— as has often been the case — I put a somewhat different inter- 
pretation on a fact than that which they themselves put on it, to 
consider whether there was not something in what 1 have said. The3’ 
have often put to me thg view which they believe is held by people 
or by classes of people who have no direct means of letting me know 
their views, and have explained io me their reasons for thinking that 
they interpret those views correctly. And to those whom I have met 
on my^TOurs who are not Government servants I am deqily grateful, 
for they have spoken to me with a personal knowledge which is always 
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valuable. 1 hope that they have leamt to feel no hesitation in spe^Mfig 
out to me freely. I know it must often have been difficult for tn^ 
to understand me, and perhaps not always possible for them to realise 
how much our different experience prevents my grasping at once what 
seems obvious to them. This cannot be helped. A Governor is not 
as a Lieutenant-Governor was ; he has not had the training, he does 
not know the meaning of many familiar terms; he often cannot ev^n 
speak the language of those he governs, and whose interests he is 
sent here to look after. I have tried to understand, I shall go on 
trying, and I am sure the Governors who follow me will trj' ; I hope 
we may succeed, at any rate in part, for unless there is mutual 
understanding between ruler and ruled, there cannot be the improvement 
. which we all wi.sh for. As time goes on things will not become simpler. 
The spread of education, the pressure of modern Competition, the 
growing desire for self-realization in new and more complex directions, 
will bring fresh problems which it will take the well-considered co-opera- 
tion of all of us to solve successfully^. It may be difficult to work 
these out; the only thing of wffiich we can be quite certain is that 
nothing will work out exactly as wc exiiect, nor exactly as any of 
ns with our incomplete knowledge ho|x*s. We cannot look far ahead ; 

^ but we inqst try to look ahead ; and we must take each other into 
our confidence. The time is past when it was possible — even if it were 
possible, it would not now be right — for any one in this country^ to 
be so sure of his own superior wi.sdom as to attempt to apply 
principles without consulting those for whose good those principles 
are to be applied. A (lovernor— even the least distinguished and 
most commoiifdacc Governor — must often give weight to his own 
judgment, sometimes he may even feel justified in acting on it, what- 
ever others say. The man who shirks that would not be fit to be 
ji Governor — and his judgment may at times seem strange to his officers 
or to those whom he governs ; but a Governor even though he be more 
experierfced'and more brilliant than men chosen as Governors are likely 
to be, will never, I feel sure, be unwilling to listen to those who are 
prepared to speak to him of things which they personally know ; and 
I hope the ])eoplc of Bengal will remember that ; and will do their best to 
give their Governor a chance of helping Bengal by helping him to 
understand what Bengal really is, and what her people really are. You 
have a rich and fertile country ; you are an intelligent iieople, and 
indu'strious, with quick emotions and generous impulses ; you have 
ancient traditions of a past which even those who know little of it 
believe was glorious, and you believe that the future has mneh in store 
for 3’ou. But 3'ou know that you are suffering from things which 3*011 
know not how to control ; 3’our rivers silt up, malaria and other ills 
attack you ; the ver3* growth of 3'our population seems to handicap 3*ou, 
the very increase in 3’our knowledge makes you more conscious of vour 
wants and. of your difficulty in supplying them. Every class of your 
people feels the desire to improve its condition— some more than others, 
but all in a growing degree. And you have a Government viihich I 
honestly believe has done much for you and which I believe— aS^'of vou 
also really believe— has done much for you. The British Governmenl has 
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gi|M you peace, long may it continue to gire you that. When I think 
o^na,t is going on in Europe at present, I often feel the force of the 
terna which you so often use in talking to me “ the benign Govemnient.” 
B}' establishing, as we hope, permanent peace and by enforcing order, the 
Biitish Government has, I think, wftll deserved the epithet “benign.” 
But there is much more that Government must try to do for you and 
with you. This is not an occasion on which I can enlarge on this 
subject ; I merely refer to it to remind you that it is with a view to make 
co-operation between the Government and the people easier that a 
Governor undertakes his tours. Those tours are, I admit, sometimes 
fatiguingand occasionally even trying to one’s health— or temper— but 
they give great pleasure to the Governor ; for they teach him how loj’al 
the people are, how industrious, how anxious to make the best of things, 
and I hope they are not without advantage to the people by teaching 
the Governor also how real are the needs of the people and how difficult 
it often is for them to do what would greatly benefit them, if onlj’ the^' 
could do it. If only he can by exchanging ideas with them, get to 
understand his officers and the people whom he governs and can along 
with them arrive at a means of supplying some of those needs, and 
securing some of those benefits, I am sure that ever\' (lovernor will 
alwaj’s gladly visit as many places as possible ; and this quite apart from 
the pleasure he can everywhere look for from the warm welcome suclr 
as that for which I now once again heartih* thank you, anil which will 
in itself amph' recompense him for any little difficulties he ina^v meet. 
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Him ExeelUney^M Speech at the LegUtative Ceaneil, on 4th 

September IBIS. 


Gentlemen, 

Our labours are now ended and in a few moments it will be my dutjr 
to close this session by adjourning the Council. 

It has been the custom for the President to say a few words before 
declaring that we stand adjourned now. I do not propose to depart 
from the custom, but my words shall be very few. 

We have— since our last meeting— lost by death one of our 
members,— the Hon’ble Raja Diiiendra Narayan Ray,— who died on 
August 26th, exactly a year after the day— August 26th, 1914, when he 
was elected to represent the Corporation of Calcutta in the Council, 
rfecl sure I am doing what you would like me to do when I say we 
mourn his loss. 

A year ago I referred particularly to the war and I shall do so again 
now. We understand better now than we did then what war means 
1<)r us, and*,for*the Empire, and we probably look at things in truer 
proportion. Our general feeling is. I fancy, that while a year ago 
we ho])ed that we had every ground for confidence — we even believed 
we had — it was a belief that was based rather on faith than on 
knowledge ; but now we know from experience that we have a right 
to be confident. 

We realize now that the strength of the British Empire, whether 
by land, or Iw sea — or in the air — has not failed us. We may, some of 
us, have looked a year ago for some striking display of naval force. 
Some of us may even be disappointed that — from lack of opportunit.v 
there ha*s not been such a display —but I think very few of us realized 
then how rapidl^v and completely the British Navy would control the 
whole of the seas aiul secure that the commerce of this Empire should 
nowhere be destroyed. No pjirt of the Empire has gained more bj^ 
this than Calcutta. The trade of Calcutta has been maintained as few 
could have expected. As for <nir land forces — no one can denj' that 
they have far exceeded anything we looked for 12 months ago : we here 
in India did not then know that India would play the part she has 
done — a ])art of which we arc so proud. 

There have been scares, there have been alarmist rumours during 
the last 12 months. These have done some harm— we may not be 
quite free of them yet. But some of us arc surer than we were then, that 
these rumours are groundless and do most harm to those who believe 
them. You have all, I hope, done your best to prevent the spread of 
such rumours and for that you deserve thanks. When I turn to things 
of which we have more personal knowledge, I shall 0UI3* refer to one — 
the distress at present in some parts of the Presidenc3' due to^:e.Jloods ; 
I hope j’ou are all convinced that Government realizes the situation and 
realizes its duty. 
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My colleague— Mr. Beatson-Bell— said to>day that in the treatment 
of smoke nuisance no one could claim that the Government of Bengal 
has moved with undue haste. I fear some of you who are quick 
thinkers, are not satisfied that Government in some other matters acts 
as rapidly as you would like. But I hope you feel that Government will 
act, and act according to its knowledge as soon as it is convinced of 
need for action. There has been need here, and I would like to take 
this opportunity of thanking those who in their private capacity have 
co-operated with Government in bringing much-needed relief to those 
who are suflfering. I thank both those who have given help in the 
form of service and those who have given it in the form of ’money: 
and I would take this opportunit 3 ' of letting it be known that 
His Excellency the Viceroy has kindh' promised Rs. 1,000 to be used 
in the relief of this distress. For that I am sure not onlv will the 
sufferers themselves be grateful to His Excellency’, but all those who 
sympathize with them and who wish well to Bengal. 

1 now declare this Council adjourned sine die. 
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ExcmUmey** Speech at the Town Hall Town iHanning ExIubUion, 

on 20th PiovenAer 1915. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, , 

In opening this exhibition I feel that there is not much which I can 
say. Town planning is one of the many subjects about which I am 
profouiKlly ignorant. I am grateful to Professor Geildes for having 
brougli* his exhibition to Calcutta, but my gratitude is mainly due to a 
hojic that he may teach me something— and I daresay my attitude is 
very much that of some of you— for I am inclined to think town 
jjlanning is not a matter about which many |)cople kn<Av much now-a- 
davs. I say now'-a-days advisedly for I am also incline*! to think that at 
one time much more attention was given to town planning everywhere 
than is the case now, and from what I saw when 1 was in Madras 
I should think this was certainly the case in India. I am not sure that 
our modern ignorance and neglect of town planning is not in great part 
due to our increased knowledge of and attention to many other things, 
^which h,'iv5 a bearing on town planning l)ut which arc not town 
planning. Most of us are apt to think that town planning is a com- 
paratively simple matter which can safely be left to a few' experts, to 
Sc'initary and other Engineers, to policemen, or to valuators and such 
persons, and we are often content to think any plan which they produce 
is excellent w’ithout going into it carefully*, unless or until wc find that it 
affects our own pockets, ;ind— then especially if we think we are likely to 
suffer by it — we begin to think it ought to be criticised. Hut if ain* of 
you have had much to tlo with .such matters practically 3 'ou w'ill know 
that town planning is a very complex matter and that even the best 
expert in some of its branches is not necessarily an authority on it as a 
whole, •! l«ive occasioiudly served on Committees ^Yhieh dealt with 
improvement schemes in London ami other ]>laces in England, and when 
1 have done so 1 have been greatly struck by this. I remember for 
instance how’ surprised I Avas once to find it clearly proved that the 
widening of a street in London may sometimes have the effect of very 
considerably lessening the value of the projK-Tt^' tm each side of it Since 
then I have not been so ready as I used to be or as many iieople whom 
I know are to think that those who object to proposals to widen a street 
are probably mistaken. 

Here in Calcutta, the second city of the Empire, wc certainU’ ought 
to be interested in tow'ii planning. We are so I think. I hear lots of 
criticism of the Improvement Trust, both from Indians and from English- 
*Den— from all kinds of different points of view— and one reason why I am 
glad that Professor Geddes has brought his exhibition here is that I hope 
it ma 3 ’ quicken the interest taken in the Improvement Trust, and perhaps 
may even help the Improvement Trust. The Trust have, I see, a large 
exhibit here, which shows that we cannot accuse them o^loing their 
planning thoughtlessly and carelessly. There is one lot of their plans, 
possibly there are othe^ which show us that they consider tkany 
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d^^atives and it interested me, when looking at these plans, to try 
MW realize why they discarded one alternative in favour of another. 
I take it that Professor Geddes aims at helping us here to realize 
what are the considerations which town planners have to keep before 
them. He gives us by examples from all over the world a compact 
history of the development of cities and wants to teach us what 
o^ght to be aimed dt and what avoided. I only hope many people 
will come and learn, and that it won’t be onl}* when the exhibition 
has gone from Calcutta that the people of Calcutta will realize what 
a lot there is to interest them here. For 1113'^ part I wish it would 
remain open for longer than the mere ten days which I am« told is 
all that is arranged for now. 

Professor Geddes will tell us directU' something about the exhibition. 
I hope he may* speak of congestion in cities, for I think we need to 
learn how to cure that here, and I hope if he has atu’ ideas about 
special Indian conditions he will let us have them. There is alwa3's 
a great risk anywhere, when we set to work to improve an old cit3', 
of destroying too much an<l of losing too much. Europe has suffered 
from that a great deal and I ex|x*ct there is even a greater risk here 
where necessarih' much of the directing and controlling of improvements 
is for the present done b\’ people who have grown u|),in quite different 
surroundings. Ever3’^day in this countr3' we see— or rather too often 
fail to see— details which we, Euro|x^ans, would go into raptures about, 
if we had them in an European town, but which we do not look for 
because the3' are here where ever3*thing is different to the surroundings 
in which we have got accustomed to find beautiful things and con- 
sequenth' we fail to see them. Again I often wonder how 1, whose 
ideas about streets have been formed in Edinburgh or in London, 
would set about planning streets to suit ix'ople who want to sit or 
lie down on the pavement or to have their cows walking about 
among their shops. A well-planned town must surcl\' be one which 
is a pleasant one for its yxople to live in, and )xople llo ‘not find 
a town pleasant in which they cannot convenientK' i)ractise the customs 
in which the}’ have been brought uj). I am a landh)rd mvself, so I am 
apt to think that an3'thing which adds to the value of property is 
necessaril}’ an improvement. But I have had to do with man}' people 
who are not landlords, and I know that in Scotland and in England 
and in Australia — to mention countries 1 know— sometimes changes 
which are improvements in the e3’es of individual landlords, are any- 
thing but improvements from the point of view of those who are not 
landlords and for whose supposed benefit the changes were quite 
honestly intended. And it seems to me it may be even more 
so here. 

But I won't waste your time longer— I will now ask Professor Geddes 
to address us. 
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Him Ext€U€iwy*9 Speech cn tlw occaaion of •opemng the Ealand Hoetel 
of St, PauVe School, on 24tk November ISIS, 

Mr. Bean, Ladies and Gentlemen, • 

It is always a great pleasure to me to assist in a gathering of 
this nature. It is, of course, my duty as Head of the Province to take 
’an interest in the promotion of secondarj' education in Bengal— and 
I hope *1 genuinely do so,— but it is not that which gives me my 
greatest pleasure just now; that comes from the joy that everyone 
niust feel amongst a gathering of enthusiastic boys. There is a special 
reason for my being interested in St. Paul’s School. Mr. Harford, 
your Principal-elect, is the son of an old college companion of mine, 
and when he came out to India, he was commended to me in a letter 
from his father. He is about to take, up the position held by the 
distinguished educationists of whose names Mr. Bean has reminded 
us, and I am glad to have an opportunity of showing my interest 
in his future career. 

• The Chflrch •.Missionary Society has done much for the welfare of 
the people on this side of India b\’ rendering educational and medical 
service. I was in Krishnagar lately, and I heard of the value of the 
work carried on there by the Society ; and this hostel will, I under- 
stand, be occupied largely by bo3's from Krishnagar and the district 
of Nadia. 

From Mr. Bean’s interestiflg speech I gathered that this must be 
one of the oldest schools in Bengal, and I gathered, too, that the 
.school h.'is traditions of which the scholars maj' well be proud. The 
educationists of the Society’ rightly* pav great attention to cultivating 
an esprit ,icie forps within their educational institutions. I saw some- 
thing of this in Krishnagar where the members of the Social Service 
League were drawn up on either side of the road to greet me as 
I passed, and I have heard also of the desire of the boys of St. Paul’s 
School to take up some special piece of Social Service work in this 
great cit\' <»f Calcutta. You have before j'ou at this time the example 
of a man who followed his Master in giving his life for his friends. 
As no doubt all of you know, Mr. Burrows of this C. M. S. College, 
who volunteered for the front, was killed a few^ weeks ago in France 
when trying to rescue two men who were buried as one result of the 
fall of a shell. His example will, I am sure, not be forgotten by the 
pupils of this school ; I trust that the}’ will follow' it, not perhaps by 
giving their lives for their friends, but bv doing what the}' can to 
help their fellow men. 

It will give me great pleasure to open this building and to name 
it after your late Principal— The Ealantl Hostel. 
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Hi» Exemllmney*$ Spmeeh at Serampore CoUtge, 
on 4th Doeemher 1915, 

Db. Howells, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 am glacl that I am able to pre-side to-day over a Foundation Day 
Ceremony at the Serampore College. Often wlien I liave been enjoying 
the rest and change from the, dntiea of a Governor, which f get in thet 
lieautifnl hon-se ami gronnds at Barrackpore, 1 have admired Mwa noble 
Ionic building and more than once I have crossed to this side of the river 
to walk on the ground consecrated by the memories of Carey, Maishinan 
and Ward, and, I am specially glad to be able to assist at the first 
graduation ceremony — an event to which these men looked forwanl as the 
crowning recognition of their work in theological teaching. W^^ may 
perhaps in our imagination picture them as with us here to-day in the 
spirit. 

The history of this institution is well kn(>wn to many of you. but its 
interest is so great and so romantic that I cannot pass it over in silence. 
When Carey came to S«M'ampore in 1793. he set before him three great 
aims, — to preach the Gosi)el to the ixiople of India in their mother tonguo. 
to translate the Bible into all the languages of Southern and i*lastern Asia, 
and to Untch the j’onng, boys and girls, Hindu and Christian, in their own 
vernacular. He ha<l not been long in India before he set before himself 
a fourth great aim, — to found st theological college which should feetl the 
Indian Church; and on the 18th July 1818 he issued the prosiH'ctus for 
a “College for the instruction of Asiatic, Chiistian. and other youths in 
Eastern Literature and European Science.” * The College grew in popularity : 
within its walls were taught, the ancient classics of India, Sanskrit and 
Arabic, the English language and literature, Science, Philosophy ami 
History ; teachers were tniiiied : and the wiiole was crownc«l by a theological 
institute on a non-sectarian Ijasis. L>rd Hastings and his .'iccpniplislKsI 
wife took the greatest interest in the institution and on att leaist om* occaision 
that great (Jovernor-Genend came to visit this building at Serampore, 
The example set by those, thive noble missionarii's was followed throughout 
India and tfa-day we have ais a result the great mi.ssionary teaiching institu- 
tions which have dotae so much for the ])eop]c of this land, sucli institutions 
ais the Bishops’ College (fonnaled by Bishop Middleton early last century) 
and the Scottish Churches College in Calcutta, the Wilson College in 
Bombay, the' Christian College in Maidnas, St. John’s College in Agra and 
others which 1. need not mention. 

In those daiys Seraun])ore wjis a Danish Settlement (known to history 
as Fredoricksnagoro), and the Danish King Frederick VI took great interest 
in the foundation of the institution. In 1827 he gnmted a Charter empower- 
ing the founders and their successors “to confer uimn the students of the 
said college degrees of muk and honour ucconling to their j)roflciency.” 
The theological faculty grew in importance and influence and although the 
power of conferring degrees was never utilized, it was carefully sufeguanletl 
when the Danish settlement was sold to Great Britain in 1843. In the 
treaty of ;parchase it was stipulated that “the rights and immunities 
granted to the Serampore College by Royal Charter shall not be interferad 
wit]|(, but continue in force in the same manner ag if they had been obtained 
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by ft OUftrtor from the British Government, Hnbject *to the general 
Britiftfa India.” ^ 

lAck of anfficient endowment prevented the College from expanding 
in tlioae early daya to the extent contemplated by the fonndera, but in recent 
years tliei« haa Ixieu a great forwanl movement. The College was one of 
.•the instltntions originally aflilhit-ed t<» the Culcattu University in 1857, 
though it lost its status later on in 1883. In 1911, however, it was again 
affiliated up to the 1. A. fttandaid and in 1913 up to the B. A. Standard. Thtf 
theological faenlty was entirely re-organised £ind to-day we are present at 
the ceremony which marks the first use of the powers granted by the King 
•of Denmark— the conferring by tlie Pivsident of the Degree of Bachelof 
of Divintty of Seram pore Col leg(‘ upon three gniduates in accordance with 
the terms of the Oliarter «»f 1827. 

The Principal has referred tci the future. The possibility of assisting 
the College to ex {Kind on the lines likely to be in its best interests is as 
he has said suh-judi ’t\ and wi* may safely trust to that Providence which 
guided Carey, Marslirnaii and \Var«l. t<i guide ns also in our decision. 

But while this noble building and the institution it contains form 
a great monument to those thive missieiiarics — their greatest monument 
is to lie seen around you on every side. They were the founders of Western 
Blucation in India: ami what that education has done for the ]>eople of 
Ipdia isdirecjl.v traeealile to the self-denying labours of Carey, Marshman 
and Ward. U\ female education too the foundation was laid for India by 
Mrs. Marshman. Carey’s work in Bengalee has been compared to the work 
of Wyelif in Kiigland and the Bengalee jieople are the first to acknowledge 
what C.irey did for tin* national language and literature. He fixeil the form 
of the language. Wlien lie eame to India in 1793 the sole attempt at 
printing in Bengalee was Hallu'd's grammar — with its eurions old wood 
cuts repiv-sentiiig the Bengalee •liaraeters. In 1801 Carey published from 
his press at Serampoii' Ids Bengalee translation of the New Testament; 
followed shortly after b.v his Ih-nga lee grammar. In IHl.'i he published that 
great dietionary wliieli lias done so mueli for the vocabulary of the Bengalee 
language. In 1818 he jniblislied tlie first !!ew.sj)a])er in an oriental language — 
The /ktrprtH : its publiealion was wekomed by Lonl Hastings 

wlio deelared that “tlie effect of sneli a paper ninst be extensively and 
importaiitl.v useful,” and lie allowed it to eirculate at oiie-fourtli tlie then 
heavy rales. Tlie people welcomed their first newspaper: they looked upon 
it as a lieiveii-sent means of luinging the oppression of their own country- 
men to tlie notice of tlie pnlilic and the authorities. 

In his leisure moments — if one may apply sueli a phrase to any portion 
,of tlie life of a man of siieli ext raoiilinaiy industry — Carey founded the 
still existing Agri-Hortienltural Society to help the raiyats to increase 
the income from their land— and he helped Dr. Uoxburgli to organize the 
gaitlen whicli had been fmindeil by Colonel Alex. Kyd at Sibpur, and which 
we now enjoy as the itoyal Botanic Gaitlen. 

It is said that Dr. l^.ixlmrgh originally wished to call the genus to 
which the common sdl tree belongs afU'r Carey, but tliat the modesty of 
Caivy pi-evented this ami led to its being named after the Governoiv 
General— the sdl tree is as you know Shorea Robustal If this is so 
Dr. Roxburgh must have overcome his friend’s modesty to some extent 
at least for he gave the name Car.\va to a genus of shrubs, olfc speeies of 
which protluces beautiful purple fiovvei-s which 1 am mre you must aR have 
often adiuiixHl. . t 
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« Tbe HtndentK of ihin College have indeed great traditioiiH'^ti'Hditioiie 
icb muHt — if they bat think of them — inspire them" to lend noble lives. 
Tins world has never seen greater examples than it has seen here of 
sustained self-sacrifice for the good of others: of absolute faith in God 
and in His gnidauce, of nobleness, goodness and truth— lives which are an 
example to any of my conntrymen who come to this country determined, 
to do what they can to fulfil firitain’s trust in India. These missionaries 
i;ame to India to serve India — they studied thoroughly Indian life and 
thought and interests. If only every young man who comes to India would 
come determined as they did to serw India, we would be to-day netii’er to 
the achievement which wjis in Professor Seely’s thoughts when he wrote : — . 


“As time i>as.ses it ap|)oars that wo ai'e in the bands of a Pit>vidence. 
which is gmiter than all statesmanship; that this fabric ho 
blindly piled up has a chance of becoming a part of the pei'- 
mahent edifice of civilization, and that the Indian achievement 
of England, as it is the strongest, may after all turn out to l)e 
the greatest of all her achievements.” 
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Excellency* $ Speech at Bengal Legislatwe Council Meeting, 
on I3th December 191S. 


Gentlemen, 

Once more I welcome you liere. You have met pi’epareti to dlHcharge 
(luring another stwsion the (iiitieH (intrusted to you as Members of the Legis- 
lative Coiiiicii, and to assist, in so far as you can, in tiie good Government 
of l^ngal. As far as legislation is concerned, I fear there will be very little 
in whi<di Govcirnment will Ikj able to ask for your help. Legislation which 
is to bo of any use must often he contentions. I know the view which 
prevails about contentious legislation at the present time ; many of you 
I believe shan? in that view, so perliajts y<»n do not regret tjiat there will be 
little legislatioii. Still some of yon may be sorry to hear, us I certainly am 
sorry to say, tliat 1 have very little hope of being able to ask yon to deal, 
even in its earliest stage during this session, with a Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
.Such a bill is, 1 think, at any rate, very mucli needed and I sincerely hoped 
I migiit see it passed during my time of office. I feel 1 can liaidly hope for 
that now. I know tluit some of you intend to sha])e your course of action 
in ac’coi'danci!: with what you ex]K‘ct to happen about this bill and so I take 
• the first opportujiity of telling you what 1 fear. 

By youV (luestions y<Hj have already heli»etl Government. You must 
I expect feel for instance that we are glad of the opportunity which ques- 
tions affoiYied toMr. Birley of explaining what we are doing in regsird to 
famiiujand Hood. Throughout the Presidency as a whole the agricultural 
situation is excellent. Autumn rice was good. The crop of winter rice now 
b»*ing ivai)ed is (Miually good. I have myself been in places where I am 
t<dd tliey never hud better jiaddy crops. Less jute was grown this year 
than has b(*en the case in other recent years: but the cultivators have got 
a prict* which I hope may chock further restriction ia area. But we 
all know that some districis have suffered. Tippem — especially in the 
BriihinavlKiria HulKlivision — the Kishoreganj Subdivision of Mymensingh, 
and the Veni Subdivision of Noakhali all suffered from floods and the district 
of Bankura has suffered fr«»m drought. 1 learn more clearly everyday that 
we art*, often apt here, owing to insufficiency, of information, to draw 
incorrect conclusions to an extent which surprises one who comes from 
a country wlieiv accurate knowledge of matters is more quickly disseminated 
than it is Iho'c; and 1 f(‘el that there is a distinct advantage all round in 
Government’s being calU'd on to answer (juestions such as have been put 
and aiisweivd to day. It is right that we should all realize that though the 
conditi(ms in the affected areas are much improved, there are still large 
tracts where there is no winter rice, and where you have every right to 
e.xpect Government to realize that much must still be done. We are glad to 
make it known that our officers are working hal'd and will continue to work 
haitl, and we aiv glad to make it known that private individuals and 
private charitable organizations are working hawl too in co-operation with 
our officers to relieve distress. Between nine and ten lakhs of rupees have 
alreiuly been distributed in loans,%«nd ipore than a lakh in gratuitous ri*lief. 
In Bankum and in Brahnmnbarla special grants, amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly two lakhs, have been given to District Boards to^ielp ^hem to 
construct reservoirs and dig tanks as relief works, and we may llope that 
these will prove of lasting benefit. There ia one particular connecte^ with 



this to which I should like to refer. I daresay many of you know that in 
ij^kura district the weavers are sufferiug along with the agrlcnltttrist*. 
A local Committee prositled over by the District Judge Mr. Tindal ia 
doing its best for these weuvei's. Go.vernment has grantiHl Ks. 50,000 to 
Mr. Tiodal's Committee to help on this work wliicli we believe Is being 
well done. There are many of yon or of your friends who are interested 
in local industries, perhaiis you may find some opportunity of helping 
Mr. Tindai to get orders, and so do something practical to keep one industry 
at least alive and at the same time do a charity to the poor weavers. 

Again in the matter of police yon have shown your interest; and if the 
answers given by the Chief Secretary help in any way to make better 
known what Government lias done and is iioing to try and bring about 
a better state of things, it will be good for all of ns. Government recognizes 
that things are not perfect and is determined to try and improve tilings. 
We feel sure that some of tlio steps we have taken weiv right steps. 
I know that many of my nou-oflicial colleagues in tliis Council and others 
who are not in this Council are sure of tliis too; 1 iiope tliey are as sure us 
I am that Governmeut is going to lake more such steps and is as hoiieful 
as I am that the public are going to do their best to see tliat vvlnit (iovern- 
meut does sliull meet with lielp. 1 do not ref(*r merely to tiie recent 
outbreak of a new form of crime in Calcutta, that sort of tiling must lie 
met here, as it has lieen in other places by special ineasuivs, and it Is not 
easy here any more than it Is in other places to iind at once elfectivo 
remedies for new forms of crime. As to that I can only say that sliall 
do our best. What I rt*fer to is the more general questions — the (fiiestions 
us to which Mr. Gourlay has been getting for me definite infonnation. 
It is a truism tliat the etlieieucy of a police force — or p«‘riiaj>s I oiigiit 
rather to say of a civil police force — viepends on its eioseiu'ss of touch 
wdth the people ami on tlic e.xtent to wliieh it secures the eoniidence of 
the people. It is a truism tiiat a police foVce wliosc members do n(»t speak 
the language of the people among wliom tliey are working cannot lie as 
effective ns one would like to see it: and it is a truism tliat if fieople are 
not willing to give evidence about crimes, the deteetiuii of eriuie liecoim^s a 
very difficult matter, or that if people fear that liy giving evidence Uiey may 
bring evil consequences on tliem from wliicii liie police cannot protect 
them, they will hesitate to give that evidence. We know all tliat, and we 
know too, thongli iierliaps not so clearly as some of yon do, or as many 
outside of this Council know, wliai a hindrance to tlie willing giving of 
evidence there is in tlie absence of facilities, in elaborate procedure, or in 
delays — all of which involve l<»ss of time, loss of money, troublesome 
journeys, and other inconveniences. We know all that — Imt we liiive got 
to take things us we find tliem, and try to alter tiiem so that before long tliey 
may be very different. We cannot do everything at once; it will take time; 
bat I welcome anything which leads ])eople to realize more clearly tliat 
Government is doing something. We have no reason to be hopeless. The 
proportion of police to general jKipnlatiuu in Bengal is smaller tiian in any 
other Province of India. We have only one policeman to about every 
two thousand jHiople — in Bombay, which is often quoted to us, they have 
one to every 772. Our crj^iinal statistics do not coiniiare unfavourably with 
those in otlier .provinces. Tliis sl^ows,'! liojie, tliat our lumple are law 
abiding on the whole, but it also shoxvs, I think, timt co-operation bi'tween 
police ^nd y^ople is not quite so absolutely non-existent as we are 
sometimres hastily inclined to believe. Old traditions take long to die and 

an isolated example of an evil practice which once was common is apt to lie 

# • 
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looked on as proving that that practice is still common. Bat 1 am hopefal 
that Bengalis wiii bo no slower tiian other people are to see improvem^^ 
and to welcome it, and to go ont to meet it. All reforms in admiuistra- 
tion— or nearly all reforms — it is often said, cost money ; but the reform 
which is wortii more than any other, often costs none — that reform is a 
change in the attitude of our minds towanls any particular question. I shall 
not dwell on tlmt; it is u mutter in which non-ollicials can help quite as 
much as ofllcials, and I hoiMi that all of us do help when we can. • 


But tliere are many things which do cost money and which we all want, 
and which 1 fear we winnot yet get. Especially is iliis so here just now in 
, matters concerning health and education. We all i^gret— no one regi’ets 
more than Government— that many things cannot now be done which we 
hoiMid to see <lone at once. We have liad to abandon projects on which we 
had set our liearts, we liave to surrender money that we feel we could spend 
well; we have to d«) this because of vital iicces.sity; and, I fear we must 
continue doing it. for rigid as our economy in tlje current year is, our 
economy next year must, I fear, be even more rigid. Tliis means to ‘dl o 
delay \vbich we <lislike : to me it means that I must leave Bengal without 
seeing mucli iloiie that I sljoiiUl rejoice to see done ; we can on ^ ® 

ci.mfort in the liope that it also means that wlien those things are done they 
will be better done; for we can .me this interval of pause in thinking our 
sch.mie.s ont even lielter ; in discussing difliculties with each other and seeing 
h(nv we canjnect, each other. We have our different ideas as to what is 
(.entr(.versiaUl...t I feel sure iliat tosl.iik tlilUculty is not the best way of 
avoiding co..t.ove.sy;an<l there a.e many difficulties which you help 
(JovernnuMii t(» get round in its liealing with questions which all of >o 


and Gtivernment alike wish to solve. 
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HU Excellency* 9 Speech at Chcmdemagore, on 2nd Jamutry I9I€» 

Monsieub le Gouverneub, Moesieub l’Administbateub, Mesdames, 
Mebdemoiselles, et Messieurs— 

• Je vous reinorcie infltiitemcnt de Texcellent ncceail avec leqael vous 
m’uvex rt*Qu I O’est uvec uti meluiij^e do .sentiments, que je me tmnvo ici. 
D’aboi’d c’est an vrai piaisir de visiter ChandcM’iiajfor en compa^nio de M. 
le Goaverneur des ^tablissements Francai.s dans 1’ Jjide. C’est M. Martinean 
qni le premier m’a fait api)r6eier les int^r&ts historiqnes de vAtse ville. 
La publication — i»eu de temps aprAs mon arrivAe en Benpile de ses ivclier- 
clies sur Ijjiw de Lnnriston — un l6co.ssais comme nioi — a etd pour inoi nne 
chance route pjwticuliAre en m'initiant aux souvenirs Clianderna^orAens. 
Pour celte ouvraf?e, si non pour autre clioses — et il y’a d’autres choses — je 
dois une dette de reconnaisunce ii M. Martiiieau, et comme simple inembre de 
•sa Bociete historiqiie, je suis henreux d’avoir cette occasion de lui offrir mes 
remeroiments. 

Malbeni-eusement ii mon piaisir vient se joindre un sentiment de 
tristesse I Qui pent ne pas etre triste en peasant anx souffninces — anx 
douleurs — aux miseres qni ont fonrni la niison principale de nm presence a 
ce moment parmi vous? r • « 

Puis k cette tristesse vient se joiinlre encore nn autre sentiment — nn 
sentiment dont nous ponvons Atre fleiK, Si vo.s soldats souffrent eVst pour 
la patrie, et pour continuer la belle et noble triulition de cette patrie. qn’ils 
aiment a-ssez pour lui sacrifier bsurs vies sons murtnurer. Et moi qni 
appartiens ii nne autre race — une nice qni a par le jiassA. souveni menie 
& la ffuerre, mesnre la bravoni-e dus Fnincai.s et <|ni a appris a connaitre leur 
generosite ct toutes leurs nobles qualitos nationales — .7’esperc que se battant 
non plus ies uns con tre los autrus, mais les nns ii c6te des antre.s. inelant 
leur sang, et souffrant pour une nieroe cause, j'esiiAre dis-je que ces Hacrifice.s 
resserront runion des deux nations; et que dans I’avenir les Francais et 
les Anglais n'auront qu'un seal but — In paix et le desir de rystej tonjonrs 
amis. Et que moi, et nous autres, sitjets de se Majeste Britanniipie, pourrons 
dire avec non moins d’untliousiasme que les Francais V’ive la France ! 
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#ltt ExeeUeney^B Speech at the Prize DietrUmtion in the Hindu and 
Hare SchoolSf on Wth January 1916, 

Mr. James, Teachers and Scholars of the Hindu and Hare Schools. 

I bav(* beon pivsont al many priztf-ftivin^rs in India, but at none have 
1 been more pleasiMl to preside tban at this joint pHze-givinir of the Hindu 
and Haiti Sebools. 

Your two sebools are (lie bnalinii institutions of tluiir kind in Calcutta. 

I am tofd that tbore is a liealtliy rivalry between them, and I am confident 
that that must beli» you to realize tlie eoinmon interests wbicb bind yon 
toifetber. 

Both sebools are associated witli the name of David Hare — a man whom 
(•\N‘ry Entrlisbman may w(>ll be proud to claim as a felb»w countryman. 

Both schools are ainon;; the oldest of those institutions vvbitdi have 
brought the blessin};s of \Vest«‘rn education to India — next year we shall 
celebrate tb<* centenary of the Hindu Kcln)o|. an<l that of the Haiti School 
will follow a year later. 

Both schools arc closely associated with the leadinj^ families of Beiifral 
!Mid they have botji of them been ih<‘ t mining ground of many of Benpfars 
«:reatest men.* I need only mention such names as those of Kesliub Chandiu 
Sen. Michaid Ma<lhn .Sudan Dult. Maharaja Sir .lotindra Mohan Tagore. 
Brasanna Kumar Tag<»re. W. ('. Bonnerjee. Sir Tarak Nath Palit, Sir Chandra 
.Madhab (ihos'* from the Hindu School, and of Sir Humes Chandra Mitter, 
Sir (lurudas ISancrjec. Hanu'sh Chandra Dutt, I.C.K.. B. li. Gupta, I.C.S., 
Sannia Charan Mitter. X. X. Ghose an<l of our pre.scmt Viee-CTiancellor from 
the Hare .Scho«d. 

Jt is a ;j:reat thing to belong to a school with traditions .such as these 
two sclnxds have. The memory of the company of great men who have 
g«»ne before you is. I have no doubt, a real boiul dm wing you together and 
giving stivngjh to your d«Mcrminall»»n that the tmditions of your .school 
shiill never sulfer throtigh fault of yours. What the boys of 20, 30, 40 years 
iigo have beconu’. you. too. may become 2(t. JIO. or 40 years hence. Many of 
you will, I hav«> no tioitbi, then be amotig the letalers of Bengali thought 
attd iictiou. 

Things hiive chaiigetl since the ilays when David Hare came daily to 
the little t»pi>osilc the temple at 'J'hiintimnia — Western education 

was then in its inf.-iticy. liaja Kiini Midmn Hoy was but :i youth. Western 
■education lists since then sinesal throughout the Isiiitl ami the demand for it 
has far outstripped the avaihibh* supidy of tetichcrs of schools and colleges 
properly e(|Ult>l*ed to give it. The struggle for existence among the educated 
classes has become harder; many who start out in the race with great hopes 
ilrop out h»ng before the goal is ivached. That I am sorry to say cannot Ik* 
denieil; but thotigh the struggle is keener, the opporttinities are gi’eater. 
There siiv siventies to ilistinction and op]»ortunities of serving your fellow 
men open to you totlay of which the sclndai-s of the early tla3*s had no 
•conception. As exainple.s to be followt^l 1 would quote to j'ou the lives 
of Rtii Bahadur liasomoj’ Mitra. the Head Master of the Hindu School, and 
of Rai Sahib Ishan Chandra Ghosh, the Head Master of the Hare ^hool. 
Both these men have for many veal's influenced the j’-outh of Bengal for 
gootl by their high per.<on||il character. Both are nearing the end of Aeir 
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i^ive service in the Education Department; both have been honoured by 
0r(rernment, and I am glad to have this opportunity of thanking them 
publicly oil behalf of the Government for what tliey have done. 

For 42 years the founder of these two schools lived and laboured for the 
youth of Bengiil ; the tablet which many of you see daily in the Hare School 
bears eloquent testimony to the devotion to him of both teachers and- 
scholars. 

• On it are gmven the linos, written by one who was Head Master of the 
Hare School, — 

• “Ah, warm philanthropist! Faithful friend, 

“Thy life devoted to one generous end — 

“To bless the Hindoo mind witii British lore 
“And Truth’s and Nature’s faded lights n*store! 

“ If for a day thy lofty aim was crossed, 

“You grieved, like Titus, that a day was lost. 

“Alas! it is not now a few’ brief hours 

“That fate W’ithholds, a heavier grief o'erpowers. 

“A nation whom you loved as if \'our own — 

“A life that gave the life (»f life is gone.” 

I trust — and I hope I may do so with ennfltlenee — th?»t tl/e memory (*f 
that great Englishman wdio did so much for Bengal — the land (»f his 
adoption — will never be forgotted, but that the example which he set »»f 
pure uuseltishnesK and tievotion to the cause of others may ahvays continue 
to find follow’er.s among those who profit by the work whicli In* began. 
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Hu Excelhncy** Speech at the Meeting of the General Conunittiu of 
the Lady Carmichael's Bengal Women's War Fund, on 12th 
January 1916, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am Horry that this mooting is not being pmsidetl over, as under ordinary 
cii'cumstiinces it would ljuve boon, by my wife. I know how' much you 
••egret l»t‘r absence ; and 1 know, too. how much she herself regrets not being 
here. From tlie constant refei'cncos in her letters to the Fund I gather 
tliat the lalioiirs of your Committee ai'c ever in her mind and I know that 
notiiiiig but the beiief tljat it was her doty to take tlie^ step which her 
<loctor said was tlu! only stei» by wliieli slie could ait all quickly recover her 
health, could liuve induced her to leave India at this time. I am glad to be 
able to tell you that sin* is lietter and that she hoiH^s to lie allowed to 
••cturn to India very so(m. and tliough 1 confess that I am somewhat 
anxious about tlie voyage for lier, 1 tliink it possible tliat I may meet her 
in Bomiiay early in Mareli. 

When slie does return Lady Carmicliael will, I feel sure, be glad to find 
liow ably y«fu haVe carried on your work. Tlie work has grown wonder- 
fully. In jiface of a hnv ladies working in a little room kindly lent by tlie 
Young Wotnen's Christian .\ssoeiation, you have now a busy hive of industry 
at Dacre's L'ine. Tliis rapid exjiansion has often taxed the resources of the 
Cuinmitiee, but its memlKU’s have always been found ready and able to 
cope with tin* extra work; and wliat is of no less impoi'tanee they have 
never yet failed to find willing and capable helpei’s. Instead of the two 
regiments and various detacliments which were supplied with comforts at 
tin' beginning of last year, the I>ej>dt lias now on its list 12 regiments and 
four detachments, totalling cl<»se on 1 l.OtKi men. 8ix thousand and eighty- 
three parcels have been sent to these men by ••egistered jiarcel ]>ost. The 
parcels cyntajned a great variety of comfoi-ts — most of which were suggest- 
ed as suitable by oHicers serving with the ••egimeiits at the front. 

'Pile nppt'r flat at the Central Depot. I)acn*’s Lane, is devoted to Hospital 
and .\mbulanc«* needs. In other centres “lied Ih’oss" woik has usually 
been undertaken by the local St. .lohn Ambulance Centiv ; but in Calcutta 
it was deci«led at the beginning iliat this Fund shoulil not only undeitake 
its own peculiar work — the supplying of “comforts” — but that it should 
combine with tliat “ llisl Cross” work, and lauly Carmichael was esiiecially 
desirous of lioiising the .Ambulance ami Hospital work in the Ceuttal Dep6t, 
in order that it might be insjiected by luofessioiml experts and also might 
be seen by the public. Since the Fund began Its woik tlie “Red Cioss” 
section has supplied 24« ten-be<l unit bo.xes, .'i tifry-beil units, 550 kit bags 
and 23 cases and SO bales of warm clothing and iKslding for Mesopotamia — 
about 70,(KK> articles— also 517 “Rod Cioss” parcels, U million cigarettes, 
and 500 lbs. tobacco. 

Within the |iast fortnight, at the»speeial request of Sir Panley Lukis, 
the Ohainnun of tlie Centml K.xecutive Committee of St. John Ambulance, 
we have iwideitaken to piovide for the new 3,000 beil hospi^l in Mesopo- 
tamia, ns many teii-bwl unit boxes as may be possible in the short period of 
time iivailable. The Central Dep6t at Dacre’s Lane is previding 50 coinpleto 
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boj^; the National Indian Association Branch sends 10 : l^rrackpore gives 
uH^the Accountant-General Bengars Depaiiinent gives ns 2. So that this 
Fttiul will send to Bombay by I5th January at latest 66 complete ten-bed 
unit boxes, that is it will send supplies enough for 660 l)edH. Bedsides this 
the Fond provides the “Centnil Units” (for 100 btxls each) required for 
the 3,000 bed hospital. The cost of these items will l>e pi'ovided out of 
Lady Carmichael’s Bengal Women’s War Fund and is quite apart from the 
sntii recently collected in Oiilcnttn for the Mesopotamia Hos{)ital throngh 
the energy of Miss Doris Piiillips and her helpers. This latter sum 
amounts, I snn told, to Rs. 22 „t(M), and will be sent, as soon as it is received, 
to* Sir Panlej* Lukis. The valne of the gift in connection with the 
Mesopotamia Ho.spital sent from Calcutta and Btuigid will thus lie clo.se 
upon Rs. 30,000 and we must thank Miss Doris Phillips very heartily for 
having contributed so largely to secure this. 

• 

The Entertainments Committee have been busy and entertainments 
organized by them bronglit in up to 31st December Us. 1.31.405. In the 
report a list of the names of those who Itav’e given their time and talents 
to swell tills succe.ssful total will b.^ published. I should like to congratulate 
Mrs, Hopkyns and her Committee on the renew<Hl and increasing success 
of the Howrah F^tes, which have provided Us. IS.Otdand also Mr. Evemixl 
Digby to whose energy and taicuted editorship wc owe Jndirtu Ink 
which gjive us in its first year Us. 8,000 and now promises^ to give us^ 
Rs. 10,000, I must also congratulate Mi-s, (Irice and the hidics of her 
Committee, on the great sucoi\ss of the ** Rupee Bazar” by which they raised 
over Rs. 15,000. Through the kindness of the Committee and members of the 
Tollygunge Club we have received a sum of Rs. 12.IXH>. And many friends 
throughout the mofussil have riiisisl considerable sums in aid of our Fund 
by organizing or taking part in entertainments. 

The raeml>ers of the National Indian As.sociation met shortly after the 
declaration of war, and decided with their President (].iudy Carmichael) to 
work in connection with Lady Carlyle’s scheme. At that time there was 
no other organization in Calcutta for sending comforts to the troops. 
Donations and subscriptions were sent to the National Indiav A!j.sociarlon 
by many friends interested in iiarlicular regiments and by the spring of 
1915 its work had so increased that Lady Carmichael decided to supplement 
the money raised by the* members of the National Indian Association by 
allotting to it a monthly subscription from lu'r Fund which was inteialed 
to provide not only comforts, but Red Cross requirenicnts as well, and when 
it became clear that Lady Carmiciiael’s Fund could undertake the provision 
of comforts on a much Isirger scale, the War Committee of the Nsitionul 
Indian As.sociation became a branch committee of the Central organization 
with a certain number of I'cgiments allotted to its care. This branch is now 
irroviding comforts for ten regiments and detachments which total 5,280 
men and daring the year it has despatched 3,273 parcels besides large cast's of 
Indian .sweets, &c. Gifts from the National Indian A.ssociation have also Ijeen 
sent to the hospitals at Busra, Nairobi, Naseireh and Dehra Dun. A si>eciul 
subscription was also raised by the members of the Association to enable 
the Calcutta St. John Amlfhlatice Society to send a thiixl nursing sister to 
the Dehra Dun hospital; and cases of comforts have been sent to the 
Naval Fund at Bombay from subscriptions specially given for the piiri^mse. 
During the flhst six months Mrs. L. Palit has started an “ Indian Sweet and 
Biri F&nd” which has enabled us to send large quantities of Indian 
condiments to the troo}}s. 
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BeportH oil the work of the De{i5t by Mrs. Wyiiesg and on that of^^ 
Mutional Indian Assochition Branch by Mrs. Duval ai'e before yon on 
table. 

Over and above the work iviiorted on at tliis meetinff, there is a con- 
siderable activity in tlic districts of Heiipil — at Darjeeling, at Dacai, at 
Barrack|Kirc, at Hooj^fhly, at Jerriah and at otlier ct*ntres. What lias been 
<lone in tiiese {daces lias not as yet bensn recordisl ; but I hope it may be 
possible for the (leiieral Kecrctary to incorporate' short notes on this work ill 
his report befoi'e he {lublislu's it for {;en<‘ral inrorniation. 

Onr Hononiry Treasurer, Mr. (Jilhert. has {ireiiared a statement «^f 
accounts for the periiMl endin;; Jllsi December 1015 which you will lie asked 
to {Miss this aflernooii. If you r«-ad this you will find that the imblic in 
Bentnil liave f;enerons|y coiurilmted Ks. 3.(M).017 up to the iMid of last year, 
and the books of tlu* Fund showed a balanee in hand on 31st Decemlier 
ainoiintini; to l{s. I,ll0.()3.*i. Mr, (Jilberf shows in his statement that after 
takinu: into ac<‘ouiil the various sums received or jiaid at the bei^iiiniii^i; of 
this year, we liave at this moment a working balance of Rs. 90,304. 

1 hear that some |>eo|ile are umler the impression that we have moie 

inonev in hami than wc* waul. Iml that is onlv because they are unaware of 

• • • 

all that wt‘ are doing. 

Our I'.xpendiliire for the last two months has been priietically double our 
regular monthly jneonu'. while t hat for the current month is likely to total 
SOUK* Rs. (KMKM). Tills large rate of e.xpend ilure. if carried on over the next 
six inontiis. would. 1 fear, reduce us to :i state of bankrn])tcy. At {iresent, it ib 
only fiossilde beciiuse we use for ordinary current expemses money received 
from Itoiiiit ions and Kntertainments given in aid of the Fund. 

The {iroportion of our cash balance o'" Rs. 90.(KM) to our monthly disburse- 
ments. if we {Mil these roughly al^ Rs, 3(MKMt. cannot. I think, be considered 
ex<-essive; esjU'clally jis we must bear in mind that subscriptions and 
ilonatioiH tend to fall id during the hot weather, while there are not likely 
to be iiny ree,<>i jits from Knieiiaininenl.s at that .season. 

The iiieome from regular subscribers.— which. lam glad to say. is con- 
stantly iitcreasing — amounts to Rs. 1.5.<.KHt jn'r mensem. ^ cui see from tlii.s 
(hat even if we have no special calls u])on us — ami such calls are suix' to be 
ca{utal will not be enough to meet the excess of ex|>enditnre over 
ineonn* for many months. 

1 am conlideni — iuid I know you all share my confidence — that Calcutta 
and liengal will reailiiy come forwaiil at any lime to meet any special call 
iimde u|>on lln>m — but till the same our aim ought to be to increase our 
regular tnonthly income so as to make it correspond, as nearly as iiossible. 
with our regular exiieuditure. and I would appeal to those who have not 

already done so, to send to the Fund those small regular subscriptions upon 
which the ri'gular provision of I’omforts. which is the main jiart of our work, 
depends. 

If anv reward is looked for in such a labour as the provision of comforts 
for the troo|)s ami the sick and woumled. it will assuredly be found, in the 
grateful letters and {.ost-caixls received every week from those whom we aix‘ 
trying to serve. 1 hope many extracts.from the.se xyill be published, for 
they bear elociuent testimony to the usefulness of the Fund. 

Before I sit down I want to thank the ladies of Calcutta lUitt Beng%l for 
what th(w have done; were my wife here, she would, I expect, qubte the 
names of manv willing workem who are known to her pcrsoimJly ; 1 ca.not 
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v^are to do that ; bnt on your behalf as well as on my own I feel sure I may 
eUPrass yonr appreciation of the work of those who have come week after 
week to work at Dncre’s Lane, and without any risk of being thought 
invidious I can especially mention the Honomry Secretary Mm. Wyness and 
the heads of the Departments there— Mrs. Bray, Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Boyd and 
Miss Graham. Similarly I can record our appieciation of the work of the . 
ladies lielonging to tlie National Indian Association who have attended 
r6galarly at London Street, and esiiecially that of Mrs. Duval, the Honorary 
Secretary, Mrs. Birkmyre, and Mrs. Mehta. Our acknowledgments are also 
due to the Finance Committee and to tlie Honorary Treasurer. Captiiin 
Harnett is under orders to hold himself in readiness to return to military • 
duty and he has, therefore, handed over his duties to Mr. Gourlay. S{)eaking 
for myself I would like to thank Lidy Holmwood who has taken my wife’s 
place as President at the monthly conference of the different Committees, 
and Lady SamUwson vvlio in the sliort time during which she lias been in 
Calcutta has shown a keen inteiest in our work and a ready willingness to 
help us. I am sure yon would also like me to thank those firms whose 
names are given in the report for their generous gifts and for the favourable 
terms which they gave to the Committee when oniew were placed with 
them. 

How long the war will last none of us can tell: but wc know that in 
any case efforts will be needetl for many months to come, in onler to provide 
comforts for the soldiers and to help the wounded. No oim here I feel sure 
will grow weary in ivell doing: the ladies of Calcutta and of Bengal will go 
on increasing their efforts so long us there is such work for them to <iu. In 
different ways but with one aim they will <lo their very Iwst to help, if only 
they are shown how they can help. Many of tliein — most of them — art^ 
helpiftg now: and they will get others who have not yet helped to join 
them. The help needed is not all of thesiime kind. The skill with which 
deft fingers turn out serviceable article.s — the ingenuity w’liich makes the 
most of materials, or which provides comfortuble garments out of stuff 
which look us if it could only be hard and disagreeable art* things which as a 
mere man 1 cannot fully appivciale ; although 1 marvel tit them and. admin* : 
bnt 1 can appreciate the business capacity w’hicli has been sjiown, and 
1 cannot speak too highly of it. And I know — perhaps ail the more because 
1 am a man — how valuable |)ersu:ision is where money has to be raised and 
how much personal eloquence, personal earnestness, and personal charm can 
do to make [lersuasion effective. I trust the ladies of Calcutta will make use 
of their talents in appealin,' for so goml a cau.se; if they do, 1, — sjK^aking ns 
a man, — can assure them they will not appeal in vain. 
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Exetelhncy*$ Speech at Dacca College, on 27 th Jemoary 191 S, 

.Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I Jim gbid to moot you jipiin and to oon^'ratulate the pfize-winiiers on 
their many jind varied trinin]ihs during the past year. I do not know 
whether you look on it as one of the duties of the Governor of Bengal 
always, ill each year, to ooine and addivss yon on your siiecch day; I shall 
•not tliscuss the mjittor. It is enough for me — H|Hnikinu personally — to assui’e 
.you that»I expect the Governor will alwsiys ho glad to lie present and, if he 
<ran to take part in your annnal eei-cinon.v and as far as addressing goes — 
iiguin speaking porscnially — I promise yon 1 shall try just now' to so limit 
iny wonis that fatigue may not drive you to Impe that, whether it is the 
fulfllmont of duty or merely a eusttim, it ivouid be well if the Governor did 
not repeat it. 

When I look back to tin* tliife previ<ius occasions on which I met you 
heiv, I ft‘artiuit .vou must look on me as a ver.v false prophet; for on each 
of those oecasions I spoke with ccmsuler.ible contidence about the Dacca 
University wliicli I hoped to see started before I left Bengal, and which yon 
all ho|>ud would llourish the better because of the active share you meant 
tft take in forming its earliest traditions. J did not think I was over- 
sanguine — 1 ivmemlier there were some who thought I was too little 
sanguine — when, three .vears ago. I sp«)ke of the possibility of an Univei'sity 
<7on vo(‘ation being held within tliese four W’alls during my term of office; nor 
when two .v<*ars ago I «f.\pressiHl hopes for the future of this college based on 
my Itelief as to the relation it would hold to the University soon to be in 
iieing; ami when eleven months ago. I regivtfully alluded to the delay which 
Mr. Archbohl hinteil m in his last year's rejuirt, 1. confess. I did not think 
our Impes wouhl be deferred for so long si time as it is now’ clear they must 
be. How long w<‘ shall have to go on merely hojiing I do not venture to 
liredict. We all know why it Is that a scheme which the Viceroy 
cncouragetj, wjiieh owed its inception, wo. may almost say. to the Viceroy’s 
sympathy with Eastern Bengal, which had the warm supiiort of Sir Harcourt 
Butler, the Education Member of the Government of India — which was 
formulated by a (’ommittce chosen from amongst tJie men who be.st know 
the educational needs of Bengal, which not only commended itself to the 
Government of this jircsidcncy. but Inid secuml the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India and. in its main features at least, of the Secretary of State, 
must for the time being be delayed. We may be sorry — I have no doubt 
you all are — but you neeil not be discouraged. You can continue to make 
the best of what you have got, feeling assn ird that the time w’ill come w’hen 
others w’ill cirate those traditions which you would have liked to create, and 
may do it ixM’haps even better than you could have done. Ikh’uusc they will 
have b;More them the example of yourselves striving as men ought to strive, 
when they know that there is something better than what they have got, 
which they cannot get. but which they can help their successors to get; and 
determined that those who follow’ you shall have a better chance thaa you 
yourselves have had, of making full use of opportunities. 

That is, 1 hope, the sjjirit in which Dacca College boys will alway.s face 
facta. Noncof us, not even the best or the bravest of ns can^it ali^Vmes 
fully live up to this spirit, but we can try, and the tndning given at this 
College, of wdiich I spoke lufst j ear, will help you to try. • 
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^ Mr. Arcbbold stiiil thsit during the pjwt yeiir all your thought has 
wen fl.xed upon one subject. I ajjoke of the war last year, and I sliall 
not add much to what I said then. We realize better now than we 
did then what war means; for tiiongli in this country there are not 
many wlio have themselves directly suffered, thei-e can bo few among 
those as keen-witted and as sympathetic as Bengal boys are, who have not- 
grieved when they imd of the cruel fate whicli has overtaken so many 
•in other lands, or whose souls have not been stirred wi(l)iii tlieni by tl»e 
accounts of the iieroism and calm bravery wldcli lias been so often sluiwti. 
Your determination to help in every way yon can, your quiet eonlidence 
In the ultimate success of a cause whieli you iielieve to be just, are thing;^ 
of which Mr. Archbold has every rlgiit to lie ^iroud ; and so have l,»for thev 
serve to sti'engtlien the links which bind you to tliose of my. own race 
who share your confidence and whom you aiv iirepure;! to help and do 
help when you* can. 

I know tliat my wife, when sJie ix^ads your report, will hope that 
I thanked you, as 1 now do, for wiiat you iiave lione to swell tlie fund with 
w’hich her name is connected. Mr. Arehbold sp«»ke of the training wliicli 
the attrition of a thousand minds is bound to pmduce. As iron sharpenetii 
iron — the old siyiiig is always true, and if in your converse togethei you 
have discussed the war, you must, 1 feel suw, liave learned much from each 
other to guide yon aright wlieii later on you ludp, as Mr. Arcliliold 
foresees you will, in forming public opinion. Public Mpintou lias bet^i 
affected, public opinion will lie even more affected liy tlie war-, not. beie 
only, nor peiiuips chiefly but tiiroughoiu tlie whole British Kmjiire and 
throughout the whole civilized world. Nothing can now be rpiiie tlie same 
as it would have been if Mie w’ar iiad not come jilioiit. Probablv we 
scarcely realize liiat enougli yet. Tlie war must allei — it lias altered — life 
for all of us. It lias ftireed us to recognize facts wliich we liad forgotten 
or never noticed, it lias sliowii us that some things wliieli we were iiielined 
to think were true, are iH»t. It is only natural that you should look at 
the.se things chiefly in tlieir relation to India, and should speeulatt* as to 
how they will affect the future of Imlia. Yt»u take a keen and intelligenl 
interest in wliat concerns your country, so I Iiave no dcviibt.ihaMiiaiiy 
of you liavc been struck by some recent si)eeeh«*s. I e.xpeet most of you 
read what our friemi Mr. Lyon said— one day last week 1 think— when 
siieaking to students ii> Calcutta. I have not myself liceii able as yet to 
find a really good report of Jiis speecli ; 1 iiojat you Iiave been more 
fortunate; but I Iiave read eiiougli to feel that lie has given us all a 
good deal to think about. I gather lie remindeil us, by iui]>lication at 
any rate, that it is well not to be hasty in gtMieralization us t<t any 
class of our fellovvmen ; and lie has taiiglil some of us that we are 
inoi’e united in our ultimate aims tlian we tliought we were. One tiling 
I gather he did clearly impress on his audience, tlie importance of relying 
on ourselves, nitlier tliaii on Oovernnient, for the iniprovement of our 
lot. Truth i.s inan^’-siiitHl, No man’s vision is liroad enough to see any 
question in all its aspects at once— if it were, the reputation of many 
critics would be gone. From what I know^ of Mr. Lyon, I do not think be 
is likely to uiider-rnte tffe power of (lovenimeiit, and 1 am sure be will 
not shirk from putting forth that ]Hiwer whenever he thinks riglit, but he 
knows that any form of (lovernnicut is but the means to an end. Govern- 
ments can ffo much to forward it.H end ; it is tlie duty of Government to do 
what it can and when it can, to forward its end. What the end is mtiy not 
be clear, it cannot be wholly clear as time goes^on things will lie seen from 
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differeht. points of view. The angle of vieion — of which we hear so muchgr- 
mast be conscantiy changing. But one thing is perfectly clear, a large l^lw 
of Che end at which Government aims must lor a long time, perhaiis for all 
time, be the n^movsii of needless suffering ; and sorely in the attainment of 
that end it will always be the <luty of Government to welcome the aid of all 
, who show themselves capable of giving aid. I do not mean to labour my 
point; you must recognize, if yon think aboot it at all, that tliei’c is in 
Bengal much suffering which there newl not be, and which it is the duty of 
Government to try to remove, but which c-annot lie removed, if the people 
of the country w’ill not help Government in rt'moving it. As Mr. Archbold 
• has nuninded ns, it is to the students that Government must largely look for 
help, ^ui can help Government not merely by becoming, as so many of 
yon wish to become, gorsl Government servants, but quite as much by form- 
ing a sound public opinion outside. Y<»nr training here will fit you to do 
that. G«>vernment has helped you to get your tiuining, (iovernment will 
goon Indping you. Ijju-gc scImmucs. however desirable they are; are for the 
moiiicnt unattainabU* : still there ai-u things which can be done, and I thank 
Mr. Aivhbohl for having dniwn my attiMition and I have no doubt also 
Mr. byitn’s atiention — and Mr. Lyon is more directly csipable of helping you 
than I am — to one thing which he believes would be beneficial and which he 
thinks can be got reaiiily and .at small cost. But what I want to remind 
you *»f is that whatever is the help you get from Government — whether you 
tjiink it great or whether you think it small — and for my part I think it 
great — 1 know of no country where the general mass of students on the 
avenge art! prtiport innately s<» hel|>ed by Government as students are here 
on the average — but however tliat may be, if you wish that the students 
wilt) ftilh»w yttu should !«• even more helped and in greater numbers, it can 
only be if ytui help G'overnment as yon can in many ways, by making use of 
what you have learned. Here 1 may refer to one. point; ns Governor in the 
hast four years I have seen a g«rH«i deal ofBtmgal; wherever*! have gone 
I have .seen things which if st*enieil to me conhl be altered with great 
advantagt* to the health of the pe«t])le of Bengal. Some of the changes can 
t)nly be m.'idi'al great <'ost, ami 1 km*w how hard it is to find money just 
now to <1<» things wliost* cost is great, but there aiv very many changes 
whi<di eonhl bf* brouglit about— as far as I can judge — at a very .small cost: 
and yet these are not brought about. When 1 first eame here 1 wsis inclined 
to ask myself wliy d«»es not Government .set tlie police on — ;is Government 
would in many cuher «-otmtries — to »*nforee these changes? Since tlien 
1 h;iv»‘ learned more about the judice and about public o])inion in this 
<*ovintry. 1 know that in any <’ounfry tliere is often more harm than gooil 
in trying to force peojde by j)oliee inetliods to do wbat imblic opinion sees 
jio use in; and every day 1 remain here T become more and mort^ sure that 
it is the students of Bengal wlio will eventually enable the Government of 
Bengal to pul such thiitgs right. 

Now I have kept you long enough — some of you may, I fear, think 
I have bmken the promise I imule at the beginning of my address! But 
befort^ I sit down 1 shonhl like to suggest one line of thought. The war, if 
it has done nothing else, has almidy made it cleai-er tlian evei'— that the 
Immediate futnr»‘ «*f huVm must deiKmd largely on the way in which not 
only her own petqde. but also the in-oiyo of G rent Britain and Ireland and 
those of the self-governing British Colonies-who have become a force in 
Imperial afft^lrs in a sense in which they never were before-%)ok oi* her. 
The British copies may ho ignomnt, too ignorant if you will, of Ihdia’s 
aspimtlons; but they are I believe, ami I hove you will admit it, honenfcly 



anxioas to do their best for India. This war has qtt)ek»Md tb« 

onr moes as nothin/^ else over did } it is the duty of alt of tie lo tiy 
and deepen that syraimth}-, and widen tin* kn«wl«lge which will mnlw it 
firm and lastinff. I know there are many men of your nice In Bengal who 
think that there aiv men of my ineo who do not sympathlae as they ought 
with Indian hleas— or at any Kite not so much as they would like to see them 
symiaithize : thert' are many men in Bengal who think that we, Biiglish. do 
always give to India’s desires the sunn* fair Held wliieli we give to 
British desiivs ; and tiieie are some wlio are apt to dwell on that eoiisidera* 
tion and to beconn* embltferiMl by it. If such a eonsidenilion be snggestiHl to 
yon, J would ask yon to face it boldly, to look at it in all its us|s*ets liefore^ 
you iieeoiue embittered, and. if you think there is some fonitdaliou of 
truth in what is suggested. It* ask yourselves whether (heiv may not be 
some circa mat a nee which, jicrhaps, you have overlooki'd and which may lead 
either you youreeives or my |H*ople to judge wrongly, but without evil 
iiilcntton, on some points. If you do this, I think, you will help ns ail to .see 
lu on* eye to eye than we liave hitherto done, i do not want to dogmathsi* 
iiur to criticize unfairly tilings which 1, perhaps, do not pinperly under* 
stand, but 1 do think that educated Indians — the proportion of whom is 
I fancy, bigger in Bengal than it is elsewhere — might tio more tiian they 
liave ever yet done to hasten the day when they will attain iheii own 
ideals if they would but try more obviously to l•ollvinee Englishmen as a 
whole that educated Indians, tliougli they uiv a minority, milly have a 
living symput by with uneducated Indians who form a vast npijority in this 
country. Englishmen have a habit, wliieli I for one do not regret— of tr\ing 
or at least of professing to try to keep constantly in mind the condition ol « 
those who are, they hear, depre'*.sed. And speaking now {KTsonaliy. and as one 
who has, I hope, hoiiestlj* tried to gel at the minds of theisiueated men whom 
J have met since 1 came to ih.‘ngui. and who syinj>alhize.s very largely with , 
the aspiratiims of those men, 1 tell you tiigt nothing would help me inoiv in 
the attempt which I trust I may cou.stuntly make to enlist the sympathy of 
some of my fellow coil II tryiuen for tho.se aspirations, than if 1 eouhi point 
to proof of a closer feilow.slii]) between those Indians wliose ability, whoso 
iiuiustry, and wiio.se learning all Kiiglisliinen admit and often admire ami 
those other Indians whose ignorance, wlio.se poverty, andrwlmse iulst*ry 
all Eiigiishmun also admit ami for the most part 1 trust genuinely long t(» 
remove. 



Sp^ a, Sanuwat San«^ Convocatuyn, D.«a. 
on 28 th January 1916 . 

. GRirrLBMEN. 

I HIM to in(M‘t ytm h<*r« tiuivt*. 

8 ARARWAT HAMAJ 1 ‘aNI> 1 T(;ax, 

Apoiimlor suliit imnurlmr miljia lioi.vj 
Kramaiiiiay clmi’i 


l>ij)ul aiiaudu labli korilam. 


a 


.-kki, JiihoS 

Mnlmm.v iwsrliii.'l ‘'''‘"'’''i'’ «if A«nlo*li Makliopadbyay* 

Ami taim iVil bariu“ir '“'W’ l‘™~“ 

Tim mesaap. Kliicli Kii- Asulaali Miikliaiji liaa aunt you ruua— 

niiiiv<>i(liihh‘ ahs<Mu*e. Pleas(‘ roiivoy con^mtulationfi of 
liiMiHfiil pandiis. also my [Kosonal gratification at success 
of wnrk a(‘(*om|ilislic(l hy Saraswat Somaj.” 

I ho Sama j, alas I is ;riiidod oo Ioii^im* hy the haml winch piloted it 
through so many dilli'mlriivs ami danp^rs from tlic time of its foundation in 
l^HiS up to I l^iiion t iis a;jo, hut it holds on its c(mr.s(^ steadily — it is indeed a 
proof <if the Jhoroii^dnies-; with which Mahamaho]nidhyaysi Pandit Prusaniiu 
C'hamira \ idyarat iia did his wc»rk, that the Hamaj lias continued to show 
dnrin^jf the |iasi y.*ar tin* saim‘ spirit and energy as distinf^nished it in 
liis lifei inic. 

I inn^t a::ain confess to a feeling of disa])pointnient that no final oixlers 
have yet he *11 is-iiu*d ri‘;i;ard in^' the fiirure of the Sainaj*s relations witli 
(ioverniiient. Yon <lid y<inr part five years a{j:o, in 1911, when you 
snhmilted to (lovernmeiil a eandiilly prepared scheme for the development 
of tlie instiiniion as the centre of Sanskrit letirniiif^ in Eastern Bengal. 
The cliaii'Tos wliicli It'd lo iiiy vniiiiii>; Iumv as (lovi'i'iior, l•ol>l)L‘d you of tlie 
advice aiiti ciicoiirav'ciucut of soiui* «»f your l)ost friends and the adtninis- 
iralivi* rc-or^'^iiii/,atiou wliicli follo\ve<l necessarily led to delay in the 
('oiisideratinn of your sclienu'. A iiiy jnsti^'atiou the whole question of 
tli»‘ eneiiara;,^>u)etit of Saiislcrit h'aruini; was referred to a Conference over 
which Sir Asutosh Mukharji presidisl and of ’which your old friend 
Mr, Xallian — now. ala.s ! no longer in India — was Secretary and at which 
some of yonr laenihers weiv present. I referred to this Conference the 
specilic* question — whetln'r separate offranization should he created for the 
. ••neoura^einenl and contnil of h'arniii^ at Calcutta aud Dacca. The question 
was discussed with ^freal ear<> and fulness. Many of the pandits of Eastern 
nenKal, not nnnaturally. were relnetaiit to lose tlie privilefje of sendin^T np 
students to tlie Caleutta Examinations and of competing for tlie rewanls 
and stipends wliieli aiv ^nanted <*n tlie results of tiiose examinations ; tliey, 
tliendore, <li<l not wisli to sever tlieir eonneetion with tlie Caleutta Board. 
But suliject to tliis consideinlioii tlie i>andits of Eastern Bengal were 
anxious that the scheme for rc-oigani/.ing the Saniswat ^aniaj should he 
carrictl out. The Conferenee unanimously reeomnieuded this solution. 
They ho|K*d' that the authority of the Caleutta organiziitioii wonhi thus he 
maintained throughout the I’rovince, while at tlie same tim^^ the scheme 
in vvhicli tlie pandits of Eastern Bengal iiavi* taken so much intor^t and 
wliicli the (rovcrnmcMil lias on many occasions encouraged would lie caiTicd 



out. It seemed to the Oonferenee that it would be ^ ^ 

ibiety of method and foster a spirit of local co-opettitjouv X. ^ ^ 

^ After that the questlou of ways luid means had to be ooilsW^^^ ^ 
financial armn^nnents piosented gieat difflciiltles and neoessltiHea . lengthy 
corresiK)n(^ence with the Provinces on either side— with Assam on the 
Bast mid witJi Bihar and Orissa on the West. Th.^ latter Pmviiiee finally, 
decided to have its own organization, but Assam agn'ed to join the Bengal 
organization. When these negotiations were completed, we uiifortuimtely 
fell upon a time wlien our finnnciai advisers weiv hani put to it to make 
revenue and exjienditure iMilance. and we were relucianll^ ortti to pula 
festriction on ail new sciiemes of this nature. • 

I do not deny that theiv are diflicalties to be fami from the cmicnrrent 
jurisdiction of two authorities entrusted 'with the ailv:inei*ment of Sanskrit 
learning. I can imagine ililliculties arising over (inesiions sncli ns the 
conduct of t wo «con<miT(Mit nietluMls of examination, fl«e ;illiliation of /d/s 
to one or both bodies, (r tlic identify of the titles of the two bmlles 
and I have no donbt yon who are more e.vperieiieed will see otlier <lillicnlf les 
But I have every confldetice that experience' will firing alxmt sonu; degree 
of liarinoiiy and aceoninuxlation Is'tweeu (he two bodies. The aim of each 
is the s.'une— the eneonragenient of Sjinskrit learning, and if only I’aeli body 
strives after Its high ideal the moans by which they try to attain it. cannot 
fail to become barmonions. 


I haveilwelt at some length on this snlijeel. for it is oki* iiewhieh I tal«* 
a keen interest; and I trust that before 1 leave Jteiigal. i sliall have 
convoyed lioth iKslies well on llie way to a harmonious ami snccessfnl eareer. 

Cientlemen, it lias liet'n a great jileasure tti me to pii'sidc at so many 
meetings of the 8aiuuj. During these four yt'ars I have learned to know 
wliat a great inti nence the pundits liave rightly gained — liy tlndr teacliing 
ami by their example over many of the^yonng men of tliis Presiilem-y. 
That influence can d<i niucli to liclp llovernimMit, ff»r it can do much to set 
before our young men noble ideals and a true sense of loyalty, Loyalty to 
the Kiiig'Binperor is a marked cliaracti’ristie of llie leanietl pandits: ami 
T tliink vve may lo<ik to them to impress It on the cliara<*ter of their scholars. 
We can, 1 feel sure, look to the pandits to eo-opende with (%ove/'nment in 
combating that ignorance whicli in too iminy c:isi*s h.as t(mipied young men 
of warm .sympathies and with a lovi? for liigh ideals, but with narrow 
exiierience, to follow a conrs<* of action which only :li(rers from oiilinary 
crime in that iiy claiming to be committed on Ixdiulf of ilic niol.her-counlry. 
it brings oliloquy on the hiir fame of Beng:(l ami del.ays the time wlicn her 
sons will lie listened to with the attention to whieli. 1 believe. tli<*ir best 
qualities entitle tbein. 

I am ghal to see so many, who are not pandits, present, to take :iii interest 
in the Siiimij and encounige it in its work. I trust that tliey will go on 
taking that interest and may iminee otliers to do so too. 


Saraswat Samaj Panditgan, 

Je panditganer jutne tanhuder ehatragan kritakarjx'a lioiaelie tanhadig:tke 
<lhnnnnbad ditechi, ebong je ciiatrabrindu pairiksha ultima lioiya purasbkar- 
iabh kariache, tabader ubnoti kamona koriteebi. Amar antorik asha 
aponader sboniajer sribridbi hoynb ebong ationara je mahat tiddesse broti 
tabu shaful hoyuk. 
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'*« F,«naatian.^o^ of O. 
Nmw Royal Exchange BatUing, on 9th February 1916. 

Mk. 8tKWA«T and ('iKNTLKMHS, 

Mr. Str«nrt I, ns tol.l ns il.nt this is n l.nsincss ceremonv. Yot. * 

^ZZc' w-'. """ ■ ■ " Stewart- 

tnougii he was loa etmrtfous ta s-iv trr s 

1 1 , •*- me to understand that 

rot. ,Us., hntc s,«c.|K.». V.,„ „„t ,,, 

SO nlf'isMiitl thank you for letting me associate mvself 

a»d commerce of Calcutta. Mr. Stewart 
said he (e t u peculiarly aiipropriatc that 1 should lay this foundation- 
stone and he e.\pivssed a hope that I share in his feeling : if he says 
this heca use he helieves in the genuineness of m3' desire for the success 
ol the new Ituilding, I agree with him — I was a fit person to use the 
trowel this afleniuon. 


When 1 eanu* to IJengal, one of the first bodies to welcome me 
was the Hengal Chamber of Commerce, and since then vour members 
have sh< »wi^ me, eonslant kindness and have often given me great help, 
'file Irieiiilsltips which 1 have made among yon will, I believe, last 
long alter ni_v term of olliee here is over, and I cannot too thankfull3' 
acknow ledge the help which vour Chamber has afforded to m3’ Govern- 
ment and which nianv of you have given to me pcrsonalK'. 


It is good in ever\' waY* that the trade and commerce of this 
great city should be cared for by a boili’ consisting of its chief merchants, 
and tliat tlieir views should he voiced 1)3' a committee formed from 
among those wlio individually, in their own business, have won the 
esteem of the pnlilie; and it is espeeialK’ good that Government should 
be filile to look ti* such a body for advice— knowing that it W’ill be 
given fr;uikl\*— on all matters affecting the trade and commerce of this 
province, t'loveinment and the Chamber must often see things from 
dilTerent standpoints; s.nnething would be wry far wrong if vour 
odieers and mine were always agreed. Hut I hope that our relations 
may .always be friemlly, and that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
ami the Bengal Government will always respect each other and will 
always each of them believe that the other is honestly trying— according 
to its lights— to do its <lut\'. 


'I'radc and eommerce have made Calcutta w’hat .she is; Calcutta 
has lUfide Bengrd what she is, and— I do not hesitate to say it— Calcutta 
has made Comincrci.-il India wh;it she is. Except the British Navy, 
nothing h.MS done more than the high standard of commercial integrity 
which Calcutta merchants have always upheld, to win for Britain her 


trade supreinacY’ in the East. 

The interests of Calcutta trade and Calcutta commerce must 
ahvavs desg ve most crireful consideration from any Governn*nt brejught 
into touch \vitli them; I trust that the Government of Bengs>l will 
always give that consideivition. 
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I have not lived, as so many of you have lived, for a long time 
W^Calcutta. It is not yet four full years since. 1 came here, and during 
those four years I have often been away at Daijeeling dr in Eastern 
Bengal. But I have learned to love your city, as so many of you 
love her. I have seldom left her with any eagerness; I have never 
returned to her w'ithout feeling glad to be back. Except during mj'* 
first hot weather, while I was still completely ignorant of the needs 
of Bengal, my absences from Calcutta have been comparatively short : 
I have seldom been away for more than six weeks consecutively and 
in the last two j-ears I have never, I think, been out of Calcutta* 
for a urhole month at a stretch. • 

Be that as it ma}', of two things at least, 1 am sure, none of 
you desire more than I do— to see this city grow more beautiful ; and 
I feel proud tlftit you asked me to help j’ou to-tlaj’ ; for 1 believe that 
the edifice which will grow up over and around the stone which 1 have 
just laid, will be worthy of those who erect it. Occupying, as it will, 
the site where a Government House once stood in which Clive lived, 
being, as it will be, the home of the Calcnttn Royal Exchange and 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, your new building will, I trust, 
inspire those who use it to live up to noble traditions, to be shrewd, 
straightforward and active in all their dealings ; and ^to secure for thys 
City of Palaces a future no whit less glorious than her past. 
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HU ExeelUncy*» Speech at the Meeting of the Bengal Economic 
^eociationt on 9th February 1916. 

Gbntlemrk, 

We arc met here this evening to inaugurate the Bengal Economic 
Association. You have a leaflet in your hands which sets forth shortly 
the objects of the Association and gives the names of its first President 
and of those who will be proposed as its first Council. 

Your jiresencc is in itself, I think, sufficient proof that the Society vylll 
arouac*interest an<l will meet a need. Professor Hamilton, in an article 
which you proliably read in the newspapers and which, I think, you have, 
briefly summarized the objects of the Association as “the encouragement 
of the study— both practical and theoretical— of the problems^ that bear 
upon the well-l)cing of India, and in particular of Bengal. 

Everyday more people realize that economic problems must recei%’e 
greater atten tion in India from those who are interested in her welfare. 
Anvonc who thinks about such things at all, feels this ; that the Govern- 
ment of India feels it, vve may conclude from the fact that it has ^ 

the three University Chairs of Political Economy to which Professor 
•Hamilton has Veferred. It is nothing to be suprised at if with tie 
spread of Western knowledge here a desire has sprung up to atop 
Western methmls at once, or to apply Western theories to India. If 
theories are souml they are sound everywhere, but they must be app le 
to facts differently according as facts differ in diflerent places: and i^ 
nceilsverv little experience to convince us that facts m India are vei\ 
different from those in Europe or in America where for the most part 
economists have made their observations. Not only as Professo 
Hamilton points .ml, is the East in a different stage of economic progiess 
to that in which the West was when the economic theories were worke 
out and applied there, but there are ffictors here which never did exist i 
, I W.. . , ml s..,..c. of « lucl, arc amon« the most powerlnl 

m,'ex!I'i't rriK"r«.m who arctho. ouKhlyfamilmr with all the relevant 

Pmts Loth her ■ ami in the countries where the generaheattons vvere formetl. 

Onl of the aims of this Ass<wiation will be to make a thorongh survey of 
Unt oi tiK .11 . , r. I vouch from inv own experience foi 

concrete conditions in Intu. ‘ accurate 

the difficulty winch ledge such as must be 

knowledge oiw who hopes to ameliorate the condition of 

in the admit that the condition of India requires 

India. 1 think wt ^ interests of those who at present 

much amelioration, even il oi^^li m the me 
make some considerable profit for themsdxcs Here. 

" 11 . irt/kk at thimrs from the point of view' of Govern- 

I, perhaps natural y, i ‘ • --ti-ntion • from that point of viewr 1 feel 
ment and of the ^ liclp us in guiding development ; 

most strongly that muc i is ^ „rasping of economic facts, -a knojvledge 

rjhlrrae%rhci::‘::tl & crylug uccaarf this 

country. 



British mlministration has brought peace to a land which buffered 

f Melly from warfare and it has greatly increased the sense of security of 
erson and of propert3’, after all, such work can onlj' lie compared 

to the clearing of the ground for the foundations of a building. Without 
peace and security the advance of a people is impossible; but ifi^eace 
and security’ alone were the ultimate objects of British administration* 
in India, we should have little elaim to gratitude from future genera- 
tions of Indians. The work of assisting to build up the political and 
economic prosperit}: of the countrv’ lies before us, an<l it is imi)08sible to 
hope for rapid success or indeed for real success of any kind, unless we^ 
Study the facts peculiar to the country. ^ 

The work done by earh* British Administrators in this direction was 
good — I would instance the work of men like Buchanan — Hainiltoti, both 
in Hindusthan and in South India, or Kirkpatrick in Neptil and a host of 
others.' Lord Ma\*o was fullx* alive to the necessit\’ for accurate statis- 
tics and it was he who in 1809 chose the late Sir William Wilson Hunter 
to organize a statistical survc\* of the Indian Empire. Enquiries int<» 
different subjects have been carried on Jit various times under the orders 
of the Government of India, and much valuable information has been thus 
obtained. But it nced.s to be brought together and duly arranged, and as 
Professor Hamilton has pointed out, far more information is yet needed 
about the multitude of facts which go to make up the lives ol*the different 
classes of the communiu* in so far as they bear on economic activities. 

A good man\* Univcrsit\' students arc now devotiiig their time to 
Economics. These may, 1 hope, find a welcome field for their labours in 
the investigation of these facts. 'J'here is an ever-inere.'ising body of men 
who give some — often a large — part of their scant leisure to the study 
of Indian Economics. The Ass<»ciatif»n Vill by its librar}' and in its 
journal provide these men not onh* with new material, but also in a 
properlj' classified form with such published material as is available in 
books and Government reports. In this connection 1 have been .’isked t<» 
tell you that the Coinjnittee of the Buchan Memorial I'und ,liaw asked if 
the\’ nuu’ present the .Association with a small library of books on 
Co-operation. Those of \-ou who know of Mr. Buchan’s wfirk as Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies in Bengal will a]>preei.'itc this wish <>fthe 
Memorial Fund Committee and I feel .sure that I may, on behalf »>f the 
Associiition, gratefully accept the offer. 

The Association will succeed in proportion as it is able to bring those 
who specialize in economic studies and who form theories as the resnlt 
of their studies, into touch with those whose business is to make Industry 
and Commerce efficient and who may get practical help by studying the 
theories which others have worked out. It was Colbert I think who first 
said, or at any rate who first wrote, that the most precious thing which 
a State possesses is the labour of its i)cople. That precious ])ossession we 
in Bengal have in ])lent3’ ; we shall fail in our dutj* if we do not do our 
best, whether wc be officials or non-officials, to make good use of it. 
As Governor I, perhaps as fully ns any one, realize how much our success 
in practice must dejx'nd on the extent and accuracy* of our knowledge ; 
and that is \^hy I, as Governor, am glad to be the first Pfesident of 
an Ass^iation which aims at adding to our knowledge and at making 
it available to practical men. 
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Hn ^€€Ueney*» Speech on the occaeion of unveiling Lard Curxon*» 
*«l J** preienterf by Sir Pravarankar Pattani, on 10th February 


Ladiks ani» Oknti.kmen, 

This is the sccoml time on which it has fallen to my lot to unveil 
a statue ol Earl Cnrzon. Two years ago I unveiled Thorneycroft’s 
no J e statue <*ne of the finest modern statues I have seen—€rectcd 
in meiyoiy of his vieeroyalty by subscribers from all over India and 
which will, I hojx-, someday form a prominent feature in the view of 
tlie Victoria Memorial Hall from the Maidan. To-day I am asked to 
unveil another ; one which is the expression of ajipreciption of a single 

iiulivulnal, and which will eventually find a place in the precincts of 
the Hall Itself. 


As an old friend and schoolfellow of Earl Curzon’s I thank 
Sii liavasankar Pattani for the honour he has done me bj' his request 
in asking me t<* unveil this statue and, as Chairman of the Committee, 
ch.iiged foi the moment with the control of the Victoria Memorial 
JIall and of the objects which arc to be placed there, I thank him on 
belialf of ni}’ fellow 1 rustees for giving us so welcome a gift. 


It is most fitting that Lord Cnrzon's efiigy should hold a prominent 
place in the .Memorial Hall ; for that Hall is in a very real sense the 
child of his genius. When Lord Curzon came to India as Viceroy 
he had a knowledge of the country which no other Viceroy ever 
pos.sessed before coming. As a private traveller he had seen India on 
several occasions from Ca]K* Comorin to Darjeeling, from Calcutta to 
the Khyber Pass ; he ha«l studied her histoiw as few have studied it 
.anil he had been, as he himself has told us, struck that in a land, 
where so many great deeds had been done and where so much worth 
achieving had been achieved, there should be so few memorials to 
recall to the pre.sent generation, in living reality, the lives and actions 
of' the great men who have passed away. This idea was constantly: 
in his mind from the time of his first visit to India in 1887 ; and as 
soon as he became Viceroy 11 y’cars hater, he began to consider how 
to give it a jnactical shaj>e. When the great Queen-Empress died in 
1001, a spontaneous desire seized all the people of India, prince and 
jicasant, oflicird and non-official, soldier and civilian alike, to raise a 
fitting memorial in her honour and Lord Curzon found in his inspira- 
tion the germ of a truly national Indian memorial to India’s first 
Quecn-Kini)rc.ss ; and at a meeting held in our Calcutta Town Hall 
almost exactly lo years ago, his idea was taken up. When I unveiled 
Lonl Cnrzon’s statue on the Maidan, I spoke of him as a Statesman 
and a public servant, and it would be easy for me to say more now 
on this subject, for no man ever worked harder than he has done 
and is doing to serve his country; no man was ever more outspoken 
than he was in saying what he believed ought to be, said in the 
interests of India or of the Emiiire, no man was ever more* ready 
to put aside party eonsidcrations. But Sir Pravasnnkar has spoken 



so well and I think so justly of Lord Curason’s work this afternoon 
I should be doing wrong were I to try to add to what he said. 

I shall, therefore, merely take this opportunity of reminding you 
of some things that Lord Curzon himself said about the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, and about the collection which is to be housed in it. 
If by doing so I in any way quicken your interest 1 shall, I know, 
be doing what Lord Curzon would much wish done. 


Speaking at the Asiatic Societj', Lord Curzon told us that the 
Memorial was to be “ the fulfilment of what I regard as a great 
imperial duty — the handing down to posterity t)f what the past has 
failed to provide for us, that is, a standing record of our wonderful 
history, a visible monument of Indian glories and an illustration, 
more eloquent than any spoken address or printed page of the lessons 
of public patriotism and civic duty.” 


The Trustees have ke|)t this well in mind. The building is being 
erected on the plans in which Lord Cnrzon himself look such interest. 
I feel sure that such of you as did not realize it before, have lately 
realized that it will be a building of which Calcutta may be jiroinl. 
I hojDe that many of you occasionally visit it; and see for yourselves 
how well it has been designed to serve its purpose, before you Ic.avc 
these grounds to-flay, I hope you will look .at the nnxlvl of the g.ardcn 
planned by Lord Curzon himself, which .Mr. Girard has so carefully set 
out on the other side of the lawn where we are going to have tea; and 
at that other beautiful model which Mr. E.seh has constructed s(' 
ingeniously and which you will find elo.se to .Mr. (iir.ard’s. These models 
will, I think, show you that what I .say is true, and will, 1 h<»|)e, lu.ake 
3’ou eager for the day when both the Hall and the Garden will In- 
finished. Lord Curzon promised that the t»;irden should be ;i noble 
garden. Mr. Ginird’s model will, I think, convince you that the 
Trustees are in a fair way to carry out his promise. 


I hope that besides looking at these models some of yon. will look 
also at the beautiful and interesting collection which is contained in the 
main rooms and in the verandah of this house: and I hope yon may 
all of 3'ou often visit it ; and that an\' of 3-011 wlu» can will help the 
Trustees to make the collection even more bc.'iutifnl and even more 
interesting. I hope no one here thinks, as some people use<l to tell me 
the3’' thought, that the Victoria Memorial Hall .will be :i .sort of glorified 
curiosity store. It will certainly not be that. “It will” to (pu>te 
Lord Curzon “not be a museum of antiquities, filled with undeciphered 
inscriptions and bronze idols and crumbling stones. It will not be an 
industrial museum, stocked with samples of grains and timbers and 
manufactures. It will not be an art museum, crowded with metal 
ware of cver3’ description, with muslins, and kinkohs ami silks, with 
potter3% and lacquer ware and Kashmere shawls. It will not lie a 
geological, or ethnograptiical or anthropological or architectural 
museum. All these objects are serVed by existing institution's: and 1 do 
not want to com|Hfte with or denude an3' such fabric. The central 
idea oft the Victoria Hall is that it .should be an Historical Museum, a 
National Gallerx-, and that alone; that it should exist not for the 
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advertifienient of the present, but for the commemoration of that 
is honourable anil glorious in the past.” 

The quotation winch I have just read shows W'hat Lord Curzon s 
idea was as to the collection to be placed in the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
From that idea the Trustees do not intend to depart. As Lord Curzon 
said in the Town Hall “A nation that is not aware that it has had 
a past will never care to possess a future.” We in India, whether we lit; 
Ilritons or Indians, have a past of which we are proud, and we in India, 
whether we be Britons or Indians, intend to have a future of which 
our children shall be ])roud. In that past both races have had then* 
share; •they have not always acted together, they have often been at 
variance— they have often fought. But in the future I trust we shall be 
clo.sely united. The events of the last two hundred \^ears cannot be 
undone and cannot but afl'ect the course of the future. * The two races 
have drawn closer and closer together, it is in their continuing to w or v 
even more closely together that the certainty of a glorious future tor 
this land will lie. Lord Curzon, as much as any Englishman— more 
than most Englishmen, believed this. I share in that belief and I am, 
therefore, glail now to unveil Sir Pravasankar’s noble gi t to «s-the 
Slaliic. of tiK- .1.011, .Vhosc words I have quoted and shall on« more 
..uole. All, li,wlish.,.e.. and all Indians must s.n«.xly ho^ that 

ild C,,.™; s,tdce the truth, when he said of the Hall .none of whose 

courts this statue will in due time be placed. 

“ I lidieve th.Mt it will .lo uuieh to bind together the two 

anil llic influence ot Queen Xictoriu. 
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Hit Excellency** reply fo the Addre$$ preeented at Sandip, 
on 22nd February 1916. 

Gentlemen, 

* Amar sadar abharthanar janya apanadipnke dhonyabad ditechi. 

I thank you all for j*our hearty reception of me this evening. This 
visit to Sanrlip is to me a very interesting one. I have often lieanl of 
tliose historic associations to which von refer. in vour address; and I am 
particularly interested in .a [wople who are so contented and happy 
that they have hardly a request to make. The one request in the address 
is that the claim of the people of the island of Sanrlip .should not be 
forgotten when Government is making appointments. I myself came 
from an Island and I hold a good appointment. I have therefore .some 
sympathy with this point of view, and I can assure yon that any 
applications which may come from Sanrlip will be considered, and if my 
advisers in these matters recommend f>nc of your fellow islanders, 

I shall not be sorry. 

I have little further to say to you. I am told that communications 
with the outer world are improving, that you arc likely *sooft to have ri 
daily post and that there is some prospect of a cable being laid to join 
3 ’ou w'ith the mainland. 1 hope these increased means of coniitiunications 
will alwav's bring j'oit good news. 

It is pleasant indeed to hear of your sympathy’ with those who 
are suffering on account of this war, and 1 join with you in hoping for a 
speedy and victorious end in a cause \?hich we believe to be a just 
one. 

I thank v’ou also for yonr kind reference to Lad\' Carmichael. I am 
glad to saj’ she is better and I hope she will soon be with me ag.'iin. 

I am sure she would have enjoj’cd a visit to Sandip, but I lvar‘l c.annot 
hold out to j’ou anv’ hopes that she will be able to come here. I will 
tell her, however, of your kind words and of the reception accorded 
to me. 

I wish j’ou all good luck. Apanader knshal hauk. 
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* 5peecik on the occcuion of opening the Economic 
Mueeum, on 24th February 1916. 

Mr. Lindsav, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It caine to me as a surprise last nisht to find that I had to inflict* 
.1 S|)e(.ch on ,>on now, for when I agreed to oix*n the exhibition I was 
,told I need not say anything. I cannot for my own sake, and still less 
^*’r.'‘)wrs, pietend th.at I am glad that you have altered y'our arrange- 
ments; but 1 shall do my best, anri honestly I do not regret having an 
opjiortunity of saying publicly that 1 whole-heartedly support the 
pf)licy of the (Tovernmeut of India of which this Museum i^an outcome. 

Lver since I was a l)oy in Scotland I have been keenly’ interested in 
industrial development. In Australia I had experience of a new country’ 
an.xioiis to go ahea<l with industrial development as fast as possible. 
When I came to Imlia — 1 came to a country’ in a totally’ different stage 
economic.'illy — a country’ with an ancient indigenous industrial system 
fighting for recognition — and at the same time launching into new and 
strange developments brought from abroad, making great progress in 
some direetiiyis, very little in others. The whole forms a fascinating 
study — but it is more than fascinating, it is a study' which is vital to the 
right guidance of this Kmpire of India. 


Govern men t in linglaiid takes the position of a regulating agencyr 
rather than that of ati .'letive partner. In India Government is looked to 
to perform iluties far wider than those of a regulating agency'. Lord 
Curz(m was the first to realize this fully. It was he who evolved the 
present Commerce and Industry Department (of which Mr. Lindsay is an 
important factor). Lord Curzou’s object was, I take it, to emphasize 
th.ai there is a community of interest between the Government on the one 
hand and ’those who are engaged in developing the resources of the 
country on the other. Their true interests in the matter are the same,— 
the increase (»f the wealth of India,— and they must work as partners, 
e.aeh <loing his own part. 


I he foreign competition with which the small Indian industries have 
to contend is one of the greatest obstacles to the starting of small 
industrial eoneerns. To meet this many advocate iirotective tariffs, 
other stick bv their old free trade pnnciples and hope for the best. At 
the present iuoment owing to the extinction of the trade with enemy 
firms a state of practical protection in regard to many industries has 
jiriscn and there is surely now an opportunity for those who advocate 
prt>teetiou to show what crin be done. 


Mr. Ley (Mr. Lindsay’s predecessor) showed me over the samples 
exhibition ti. which Mr. Lindsay referred in his speech, and I was greatly 
struck with the number and the ciualky of many articles produced in 
Hcngal and entirelv unknown to me. 1 heard many other ^people who 
have been mhch longer in Bengal than I have express the same sur^nse. 
That exhibition served a most useful pnrpose-it showed what articles 
arc* actuallv lieing producid locally. Perhaps some of these may ohly 
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P^uire advertisement to obtain a ready sale. The central idea of the 
Museum is the same as that of the exhibition— >but the idea has expanded. 
The producer can come here to study the article which met the con* 
sumer’s want, but which is now no longer available: and the consumer 
Can come to see what local product he can obtain to take the place of. 
the foreign article which formerly supplied his needs. But in addition 
the producer will find in this Museum articles produced in other countries 
to meet India’s needs made from raw materials procurable in India — and 
in some cases I believe from raw materials not only procurable, but 
actually procured in India. 

I 

I wish the exhibition every success. I will take every o[>portunity 
I have of advising producers and consumers alike to come and see it, and 
I hope to come myself to see it on man3’ occasions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have great pleasure in declaring the 
exhibition open. 
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HU ExceUency*M Speech at the laying of the Foandation-etone of the 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases, on 24 th February 1916 . 

Sir Lkonari) Rogers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I was ver3’ glad to that foundation-stone jnst now ; and I thank 
you for having asked me to do it. 

Eicactl^' two \-ears ago I laid the foundation-stone of the building, 
which 3’ou see before 3'ou, and the inside of which we are going to look 
at directh'. Main- of 3'ou who are here now were here then, but there 
were also inan\' others here then whose faces we miss l<)-day. My wife, 
of whom Sir Leonard Rogers has spoken so kindly, was glad to be with 
us then. I know she would have liked to be with us now, though as 
she hopes to be l)aek in Indi.a ver3' soon. 1 expect it won’t be loiig 
before she comes to see what we have done to-da3'. Surgeon-General 
Harris too was here then ; he has since retired from Government service 
and is t<»-diiy in England. I remember that he prophesied then that 
24th <i{ February would alwavs be a red letter dav in the annals of 
seieiitifie ninlitaue in India; 1 am sure he would have been glad to be 
with us m)w ; if he were I fanc3' he would find further cause for confidence 
in the truth of his prophcs3'. Sir William and Lad3’’ Duke are now 
in London : they took great interest in Sir Leonard Rogers' work and 
would have shown it to-iUu', if the3’ had still been here. 

Sir I’ardey Lukis whom J saw not man3’ da3'S ago and who from 
the very inceiition of its idea has watched over this institution hoped 
almost against hope t(j be here to-da3', I know that it was with real 
regret that he sent the wire which 3’ou heard read. I am sure it is 
a great gratification to those whose names I have mentioned and to 
all t>f you tb remember that since we last met here His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has recognized Colonel Rogers’ work by conferring upon him 
the dignity of Knighthood, and I am sure too that his many friends 
and atlmirers— whether they are present here or not— are glad that 
Sir Leonard has been able to sec another distinct advance made 
towards the completion of the scheme for which he has worked so 
hard. 

To me it is a matter of great satisfaction that I have been allowed 
to perform this second ceremony in connection with the future School of 
Tropical Medicine in Calcutta. This institution, even if it were nothing 
else, wohld be a lasting monument to the devotion to duty and the 
indomitable pluck of an Englishman, whom I am proud to be able to 
call my friend. Sir Leonard has refused tt) be defeated by what to many 
others would have seemed insuperable obstacles. Even the shadow of 
the War which has for the momeni* at any rate, put a stop to so many 
excellent schemes, could not overcome his energy or dim his faith. When 
we met af the ceremony here two years ago, the only part df Sir Leonard’s 
scheme which was ready to take practical shape was the conshruction 
of the Tropical School .building which we shall inspect this afternoon. 
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years ago Sargeou*General Harris told us of hopes for the future. 
jPPtold us how the promoters aimed at providing a hospital to complete 
the scheme and as an essential part of it, and how they hoped some 
. day to have a staff of six professors. These were then only hopes; 
to some of us the3' hardly seemed likeh* to be quickl.v fulfilled. To-day 
Sir Leonard tells us these Hopes have been fulfilled be^'ond even the 
expectation of the most sanguine — ^and in spite of unforseen difficulties of 
the greatest magnitude. We rejoice at their fulfilment, and we rcji»ice 
none the less because we know that it is mainly due to the indomitable 
enfcrg3" of Sir Leonard Rogers himself. 


It is specially gratif 3 "ing to hear of the interest felt bx* American 
medical men of Science as is shown b 3 ' their generous offer of assistance 
to which Colonel Rogers has referred. America has done great things 
for scientific research— Cuba, Panama are monuments of America’s interest 
in suffering hunianit 3 ". 


The api>eal made 1)3’ Surgeon-General Harris to the great emphix'crs of 
labour in this countr\’ has borne fruit in the generous assistance 
promised b\' the Tea, Jute and Mining .Associations. I hope the cx.'implc 
set b 3 ' these .Associations will l)e folh>wcd by others. 


Sir Leonard has told us clearlv what still remains t » be done. 
In order to complete the building and to give the itistiiutitm a s.alis- 
factorv’ endowment, a sum of Ks. l.To.OOO is still needed. Sir Leonard 
has appealed to the noblemen and. gentlemen of liengal ami ofimlia—for 
this is an Imp.Tial institution — which will be <levote<l not to llcngal 
interests alone, but to the investigation <if diseases which occur in many 
countries though cither exclusiv’cbv ornuiinly in the tropics, !ind all parts 
of India will Ijcncfit fr(»m its researches. 


I hope his appeal will not fall tipon deaf e.ars, and that the spirit 
shown bt* Sir Leonanl Rogers will beget such confidence in the mimis 
of the ])ublic that the remaining sum will soon be secured. .Mcfinwhilc 
I am sure we all join with Sir Leonard in acknowledging the generotis 
gifts of Mr. Ilirendra Chandra Singha of Paikpara, of the liettiah Raj, 
of His Highne.ss the Maharaja <jf Nepal, of the anonvmous donor to 
whom reference has been made, of the Committee of the Lord Minto 
.Memorifd Fund and of the others who have already sub.scribed, and 
I would like specially to draw your attention to the jmlytlic spirite«l offer 
made by a medical man — well known in Calcutta, perhaps you can guess 
who he is — to give to the Endowment Fund a sum of Rs. 40,000, 
provided the balance required for the Ituilding of the hospital is 
subscribed in time to enable the building to be proceeded with without 
delav. 


I felt hf)noitred when I was aske<l to be present on these two occa- 
sions — first to la 3 ’ the foundalflon-stone of the School building and again 
to la3' the foundation-stone of thet Mos|)ital. Hut Sir Leonard Ki>gers 
has now done me even greater honour : he has asked that the Hospital 
may bfe nained, “The Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases.” 
1 thank him for thinking of this, ami 1 have the greatest pleasure in 
agree'ing to his request, e 



or» 

And now ladies and gentlemen, I know you are impatient to ins pect 
t e nulding, so 1 will not keep you waiting much longer. I muH^ 
owever, in a word thank you for coming here to-day : and I must on^ 
youi behaH express our sincere hope for the future welfare of the institu- 
tion. Sir Leonard said that there are other things besides true love 
whose course does not always run smooth. If all I have heard is true, 
some details in the plans for the building whose foundation-stone I laid 
to-day have the advantage of being the outcome of the united thought 
of Sir Leonard and Lady Rogers when on their honeymoon. I take 
♦that as a good omen and I hope the Hospital will prove thoroughly fitted 
to do all that Sir Leonard expects of it. 
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Exemlieney** 5/em«cA at the Convocation of thm CatcuHa Univenily, 

on nth March 1916. 


Mr. Vicis-CiiANCELLOK, Ladirs and Gkntlkmen, 

• His Excellency' the Chancellor has sent you a message. I shall read 
it to you— 

“I regret very much that I am not able to be present at the last 
Convocation which the Calcutta University will hold during my stay in 
tndia. It has been a great Inniour to me to be the Chancellor of this the 
largest University in India, and it is with true regret tliat in a few weeks’ 
time 1 shall sever my connection with it, but I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring the University through you of my unal)ated interest 
in its welfare. It was in Calcutta that I made my practical ac(ptaiiitancc 
with the student problems of hulia which have always had the deepest 
interest for me; and I am glad to think tiiat my name will remain 
associated with one <d' the hostels and one of the I’role.ssorships of the 
University. In my capacity as the Head of the (i()vcrnment of India it 
has been my good fortune to be able to associate myself with very 
considerable grants of money f»>r the improvement of the condititms of 
teaching and the surn»nndings of the students of the Cab'utt.i University, 
and when I have left India I shall continue to watch with the greatest 
sympathy and interest its future development. If I may’ give a word of 
parting advice it would be this. A University embodies the highest 
educational ideals. I.et them Ik* our high roatl and let ns not be tempted 
by any extraneous issues to stray from the.t high ro.'id ami diverge 
into easier and more alluring liy-ways. This Umiversity has a nnitpK* 
position and an inspiring historical record. It may’, and I hope it will, 
throw off from time t(» time new shoots to spring up ami bear fruit in 
outlying areas, but 1 have little doubt that the parent institution will, 
under careful guidance, ]iass on from strength to strength an ornament 
to the great city of Calcutta and an object of enthusi.'isin to its own 
students. Long may it live and flourish ! 1 bid it (M>d Sj)eed with a 

heart full of hope for its future.” — Viceroy. 

Within a few weeks’ time Lord Hardinge will leave India. His term 
of office has been longer and more strenuous than that of most V’iccroys. 
He has encountered danger and has suffered iirivate grief such as few 
men are called on to face. Sorrow and suffering have endeared him to 
the hearts of the people who have won from him that sympathy which 
we all know so well. 


To you, as members of the University, he was not merely your 
Viceroy, but also your Chancellor; he associated himself closely with you 
and he did much for you. I need only remind you of that letter, written 
with his own hand, which used to hang in the old University Institute 
room. I hope to open yofir new Institute next month. You owe that 
to Lord Hardingei During his }ast year in India he has done much to 
provide hostels, in order that some at least of the vast body of students 
who .live in^ Calcutta may be housed in convenient buildings amid 
suitatxle surroundings. Very soon we shall see eight of these hostels 
begjin, and we shall also, through Lord Hardinge’s kindly interest, soon, 
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I hope, have the student’s infirmary to which your Vice-Chancellor 
given so much time and thought. ^ 

Lord Hardingc's term as Chancellor has seen one great change 
which has had an effect, hardly not yet fully realized I think, on the 
University. The transfer of the winter capital of the Government of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi has made that close and constant touch 
which used to exist lietween the University and the Government 
responsible for its administration impossible, and the intimate personal 
knowledge of each other which the officers on both sides had and w'hich 
1 am t<»ld was of the greatest value in the rapid and smooth disposal of 
business, has to a great extent ceased. 

lUit His lixcellency Lord Hardinge, in spite of all difficulties, h<is 
never allowed this to lessen his interest in the University and I should like, 
if I may, to convey to him a farewell message expressing your gratitude 
for his elforls on your behali, your prav’.er that the blessing of God nia\ 
ever be with him^ and vour assurance that the example which he has set 
of a life spent in tl.e service of others will not be forgotten by the 

students of Ilengal. 

'I'hc will, 1 lirivc no iloiil.t, siHiak to yon of the events 

oftlK. lo,ivvfsit.v .Inrinotho post year; bnt I want to refer Imefiy t.. n 
few points. •* 

In tin- to st plarr. ..n yonr iKhnlfns wfll ns on my own, 1 ^ngrn tn 

Into Hr. Ifel.n l■rnsn<l Snrh.ulhiknri on “R“'" " ' 

is iH-rliaps tin- most iinporlnnt lionornry olhee m the gt t o tt it 
, know sonK.tlun.g of tin- .lifficnUifS whifh hrset thr 

vnorinons volnmc of tvj.rk which he has to get thiongh. Ui. 
;;„‘;. i::;o si,us.nrcnn.l thcmhlieonghttohegratefulto any man who 
ungrudgingly gives up his time to it. 

While speaking of our Vice-Chancellor 1 want to remind >ou of Ins 

Wliil siH.iK . Snrbadhikavi Uahadnr was born in 18d2. 

Ifiilier. Kai^ . mj>-> ' Medical College he joined the Government 

After a brilliant carcci a * helper of Sir Joseph Fayrer during 
Medical Service. He was a wdiud hclpu ^ His 

the i"t.niorn .fe lately to the University, will 6 ntl a 

porlrnit ninth ■ ' ’ for so many years as a 

hlliiig plate in ' ' , ,1 j time as its Presiileiit, an .1 

McnilK-roillie i.™ lirescrvetl by a gohl 

■ 0^0,1 vaine of KS.H .0 to IwconVtW ateneli Convot-ation on n 

mcllenlgrailnnle of the Cnlentta University. 

I t rl.l von es|H-ct me tn Slienk of recent hnmieiittip in some of out 
I am told . -I , , iniieh 1 am not vet in possession ol 

colleges. I ‘ji; is the duty of ni'y Government and of 

full knowledge o ‘ .^vitli 

r ns Ooreroor to 1.1 whieli 1 most siticemly ileplore. 

the iiinst lie hronght home to those who 

;r : ^^sCrk!:: 

look to yon to heli». 
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The direction in which India will advance in the immediate future 
^pirgely depends on 3'ou and on 3’onr fellow-students of to-da3r. On 3'ou 
therefore lies a great responsibilit3', not to 3’onrselves. alone, but to your 
fellow-countr3’men. You all, I hope, realize that ; but I am not sure that 
you all quite realize w’hat that implies. I S3'mpathize with the students. 
— I have been a student my.self— and these recent luippenings grieve 
^me, for they must have done harm I fear to the students — but the3' 
puzzle me, for I hear them spoken of in a wa3' which 1 do not understand ; 
and in a wa3’ which 1 would not expect — least of all in India. I am no 
scholar in oriental languages, but I have read in the works of 3'our great* 
Law-giver some passages and one of 3’our most distinguished Scholars 
has kindly checked my translation of them — such passages as these — 

Acharjascha, pita chaiba, 

Mata, bhrata cha poorbaja, 
Nartenap3’abaniantal>ln'a, 
nrahinanena bisheshata. 

{Transliition . ) 

The teacher, the father,, the mother and an elder bi other must 
not be treated with disrespect, speeiall^v 1)3’ a lirahmin, though one be 
grievousl3’ offended b3’ them. 

«TO1WT«: ii 

Gurarjotra, paribado, 

Ninda bapi ])robartate. 

Karnou tatra pidhatobbou 
Gantob3’am, ba tatannotoh. 

{Translation.) 

Wherever people justh' censure or falseh’ defame his teacher, there he 
must cover his ears or depart thcncc to another place. 

’«rc?n nn i 

II 

Poreebadat kharo bhabati 
Sha boi bhabati nindaka 
Paribhakta krimirbhabati 
Keeto bhabati matsari. 

( Translation, ) 

By censuring his teacher, though ju.stly, he will bceome in his next 
birth an ass, by falsel3’ defayiing him, a dog; he who lives on his 
teacher’s substance will iDccome a worm, and he who is envious of his 
merit, .a larger insect. • 

Thise are 3'our old traditional Indian sentiments; put more 
unqifalifiedl3’ than we .should have put them, *but practicalh’ the same 



sentiments which I was taught ought to govern the relations between 
myself and my fellow-students and our teachers in England; ' 
sentiments on which all school and college discipline is based. 

The word discipline is, I fear, sometimes misunderstood. It means , 
primarily the relation w'hich exists — not in the East only, nor in the West 
only, but everywhere, — between the teacher and his disciple, betw'een the 
guru and his chela ; and if either teachers or students have really broken 
away from that relation, something is very far wrong indeed. Discipline 
docs not mean something harsh, unbending, unsympathetic : it ma}' at 
times involve hard treatment, but it docs not involve loss of dignity ; 
far froyi it ; it adds to the dignit^v of both pupil and teacher. There is 
no servitude in disci])1inc, though there is implicit obedience, — obedience 
which does honour to those who give it quite as much as to those who 
receive it. 

The teacher may have faults, teachers often have, and pupils arc 
not, blind; but none of us arc free from faults, rind as the old Hindu 
Law-giver whom I quoted said — the teacher must not be treated with 
disrespect even though the pupil ma^’ feel grievously offended. The 
Law-giver expressed his meaning veiy directly- when, in the passage 
I quoted last he stated what in a future birth would become of a pupil 
,wh(» censured his teacher — and that there might be no mistake he added 
the words— though justly.” 

That was the view held by Hindus in ancient daj'S : it is the view 
held in all educational institutions of which I have experience in the 
West, and I feel sure it is the view of the great majority of thinking men 
in Calcutta to-day. 

Discipline is not a thing eo<ifined to schools or colleges — it begins in 
the home ; the father has to be obeyed — not because he is always right, 
but because he is the father. And after our college daj’S are done there 
is the great world beyond where the training of discipline is one of 
the factors of eharaeler which docs most, find for which the world 
pays hfindsomely ; for it makes for human progress. 

My expericjice of students here is not so great as 3'ours ; but such 
as it is, it leads me to believe that Hcngali students — quite as much as 
any students elsewhere — have high ideals of honour and of dut}’: and 
that their .aim is honourably to live noble lives. Here ns elsewhere, their 
ideal may not be .alwaj's ele.arly defined ; here as elsewhere, students 
may at times confu.se the true with the false; here as elsewhere, students 
may do foolish perhaps even wrong things in the heat of the moment, 
dr at times deliberately; but I believe they are .as generous here, and as 
ready to give .and take .as they fire elsewhere, 

1 know that there are many fiictors in a student’s life here with 
which I am not familiar; but that hardly explains all that puzzles me. 

I look back on things that happened in my own experience more th.an 
once in other countries— where a fault was committed against college 
discipline and the authorities did n?)t know who had committed it. 

1 fisk nn self what course did the college authorities take. What course 
did public 'opinion and student opinion expect them to take ? Did tluw 
telephone to the CommissioiuT of Police to come and hel]) them to find 



the culprit ? Such an idea would Tiave se^tned to them absurd. They 
the ptmishment on the shoulders of the body of students directly 
Hmiccrned : but not with the object of inducing any student to give 
nformation concerning others. To try to obtain information in such a 
way from others than the guilt3’ is repellant — to give information about 
others in such circumstances is dishonourable — in student life, whether 
in England or in Bengal. No! They trusted to the honour ot the 
Qifenders themsselves — the\' believed that the oftenders would value honour 
more than thej'’ dread punishment and would not let the innocent suffer 
with the guiltj", but would come forward to bear the punishment due 
to them. I know individuals will not alwa\'S in fact do this. But 
I should alwaj'S have expected nu’ fellow-students as a whole* to feel 
that the3’^ ought to do it, and to look to individuals to justify that 
expectation. It is hard for me to conceive tluit this is not so here. 
Yet man^’ peoplb tell me it is not. If you know that it is not — and you 
who have just finished A-our time as students must know — for the sake 
of j’-our good name ; for the sake of your own chance of getting lor 
5’ourselves man3’ tjiings which I know you want to get, and which 
1 want you to get; find for the sake of 3^our fellow-conn tiwmcn whose 
future condition must depend on the reputation which educate*! Indiiins 
hold in the eyes of the world, I would beg you to try and bring about 
a change in student feeling. From m3' knowledge of Bengali|! I feel surs 
that this idea of honour will appeal to 3’ou if onl\' 3'ou cleftrl3' grasp it. 
I feel sure that Bengali students will never respect, men who sire so 
cowardh’’ as to let others suffer for their fault. I do not believe that 
Bengali students are cowards cither morally or physically, and if they 
face facts squarefy, I shall l)e surprised if thtw do not of their own 
accord discourage anonvmous letters said to be written bv students to 
newspapers and sec that there are no more of those “ strikes ” of which 
I have heard so much lately, and which show that whatever the root 
cause of what we regret ma3' be, it is ;it atn' rate not the failure of two 
races to understand each other. 

I have kept 3’ou longer than is customaiw tm these occasions. You 
have listened to me patienth*. I hoije 3'OU will take what I say in good 
part. It is both m3' dyt3' as Rector and 1113' desire as their friend to 
help the students of Calcutta Universit3' when I can. 1 shall, therefore, 
tr3’ to undenstand when tiny are — or think they are — aggrieved; but it 
is their dut3' as students, and I hope it is the wish of all of you as 
Bengalis, to show me that Bengali students are worth helping. I trust, 
therefore, to you all to look ahciid, and I trust to the students to think 
of their fellow-students as well as of themselves, in fact — to use a 
colloquial phrase — to jday' the game. 

1 now call on the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor to address the 
Convoeation. 



Hu Excellency** Speech at the Dalhousie Institute in connection noith’^ 
the Young Men*s ChrUtian Association work with Troops, on < 
ISth March 1916, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 liave not come here to speak this evening. 1 have come like j’ou to 
listen to the appeal which the Young Men's Christian Association are 
making for tlic work thc}’ are tloing. ’ 

I ?im glad to jjreside for I know the Association has done excellent 
work in the past in India and now I believe it is doing a great work for 

the Indian Armv bevond India. 

• » 

Colonel VVauehopc who has been staying with me at Barrackporc 
has tt)ld me much of his personal experience of the value of the work done 
by the Association in France and in Mesopotamia. I am ver 3 ' sorr\’ to 
hear from Mr. Gourhu' that Colonel Wauchope is not able to be here 
this evening as he has had to leave Calcutta, but he has sent Mr. Gourbu' 
a letter which will be read to 3 'ou so that a'ou, .too, ma\' have this 
testimony as to the A'alue of the work. 


Here, iij C.'nentta, we live in .safct\'. Our fleet has command of the 
seas; we fear no attack from the Ba\' of Bengal and we are protected 
from a land jittaek bv man\' thousands of miles. But our veiw safet\' 
shotdd make us thiidc of those who are fighting for us and will, 1 hojK*, 
make us do everything we can to make their burden less irksome. 

These men are sacrificing their lives for us. How can we show our 
grfititnde ? Sureh' the least we can do is to send whatever monex' Cian 
provide to minister to their comfort and to cheer them in their task. 
I believe the work of the Association is of vital importance in this. The 
encouragement to xx* rite letters and so keep in touch xx’ith home is alone 
,'1 great ‘service. The cheerful service of all kinds gix'en b\' the Associa- 
tion's Secretaries is acknowledged bx* all the Commanders in the field as 
of the greatest value in keeping the men at a xx'orthx' lex’el of living. 
Every rujK'e yon give to the Young Men’s Christian Association for their 
y\nny Work goes to lighten the burden of our soldiers and I xx'ould ask 
Calcutta tf) extend to the Association that gencrosit.v xvhich it has 
alreadx’ .shown xvhere appeals for the xvar are concerned. 

I now call upon Mr. Gourlax' xxdio in this matter takes the place of 
Sir R. Monteath — the Chairman of the Indian N.ational Council — to 
address us. 
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Hit Excetteney** Speech at the Annual Meeting of St, Andrew*» 
Colonial Hornet, Calcutta Society, on 16th March 1916, 

Dr. Graham, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am glad to preside this afternoon, for it is alwaj'S a pleasure 
to me to do an^’thing I can to help the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes. 
Last November I spent two or three delightful days at Kalimpong 
Ayith Dr. Graham and his helpers. I visited many of the cottages 
and had the pleasure of laj’ing the foundation-stone of tlje new 
“ Hart ” Cottage. 1 also saw the new domestic science block wliich 
marks, it seems to me, a great development in the educational work. 
But I need not apeak of the work. Its value is known to all of yon. 

We have to record the loss, since our last annual meeting, of 
Sir Robert Laidlaw. Sir Robert Laidlaw identified himself very largely 
with Calcutta. His romantic career was largely spent here. He made 
his money here, and he has spent his money very largeh' in charities 
more or less dircctl 3 ' connected with Calcutta. His interest in the 
education of Anglo-Indians is well known to you all. He was a firm 

believer in the Homes and in the svstem which Dr. Grfdiam has evolvcfl 

• • • 

there; how much he was interested in this work for the Aoglo-Indians 
and the domiciled community* is shown by his having left three-fifths 
of the residue of his estate for the benefit of the Homes at Kalimpong 
and Kodaikanal. The Homes will not imincjliatel.v benefit from the 
will for Lady Laidlaw has a life interest in the property, but this 
proof of the lasting interest taken Iw the man who, perhaps aliove 
all others, has been the Anglo-Indians’ friend, will, I am sure, be a 
stimulus to others to help on the Homes. 

During the j’ear also the Homes have received fi magnificent gift 
from Sir Alexander McKobert who has jn'esented as an endowment 
7 per cent, preference shares in the Cawnpore Mills with a* value of 
Rs. 18,000. 

Such gifts are a great encouragement to Dr. ('iraham and his 
helpers. 

I was very interested to learn from the last cop 3 ' of the Magfizinc 
that there are at least 24 old Homes’ bov’s fighting for their King 
and country just now. 1 hope it will be possible to keep a record 
of the names of these and display it in some prominent place in the 
Jarvie Hall. They are names of which all the children at the Hfnnes 
ought to be proud. I believe there arc miin\’ more who would have 
been glad to enlist had opportunities offered, and I hope that it mav 
3 'et be possible for some of those so keen to do their dut.v to take 
their places in the fighting line. 

At the present time thcrcA are main’ special appeals ])articularlv 
in connection with the- war and there are man^’ calls upon our purses, 
but I hope no one will let these new calls interfere with their .support 
to thrf Kalimpong Homes. Dr. Graham will himself tell 'us of his 
immediate needs: and I now ask him to address us. 
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Hu Excellency's Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, on 17 th March 1916 . 


OiJNTLEMEN, 

I am very {'lad to preside at the annual meeting of the Soeiety. 
I am afraid the Sf)eiet\' has not prospered very mueh during the j’car ; 
its income is considerabh' less now than it was a year ago. During 
the coining year we must set ourselves to think how we can best increase 
the interest in the Society. One suggestion has been made bj’^ a member 
of the Society that the name shotdd be altered from “ The Calcutta 
Historical Society ” to that of the “Bengal Historical Societ}'.” This 
is, I think, a good suggestion. Our work concerns not Calcutta alone, 
but the whole Province, Jind perhaps the jn'oposcd change in name may 
encourage niufassal members. 


There is another ])oint which I would like to ask 3-011 to consider. 
.\t {iresent some people seem to think the whole rcsponsibilit3’' of putting 
vigour into the Socict\’ rests upon the shoulders of Archdeacon Firminger 
^and our Secretary, Mr. Sanial. I would suggest that we should have 
among our •Vice-Presidents, at least two men who are closeU' connected 
with Calcutta, if possible. As one of these, I would suggest Lieutenant- 
C\)lonel lUichanan, whose interest in historical research is well known, 
he has been one of our Vice-Presidents and I have no doubt we shall 
gladlv re-elect him. 


I woiidei' whether anvthing could be done to stimulate our members 
to carry out small pieces of research work. One need has been 
brought to m v notice, nameli’, the rccoveiw of the history" of the names 
of the Calcutta streets. Very little is known of the histor3' of Calcutta 
between 1 TSo and 1850 , the proceedings of the Lottery Committee for 
c.\ample*whtch probalily contain much interesting information have not 
been traced. If an v of us have time to c.vamine the files of old news- 
liajiers and periodicals, we should, I fanc}’, get a jclue to man3’ of these old 
names, and I am certain there are other points cqualh' interesting l\’ing 
unknown ; if we could {mint to them wc should, perhaps, find men willing 
to work them out. 


I would like 3’<ni to accord a verv special vote of thanks to 
.Archdeacon Firminger for the work he has done as Editor of “ Bengal 
Past and Present.” The magazine is the backbone of the Societ}’. It is 
no light work to arrange fur its production once a quarter' and we owe 
Mr. Firminger a deep debt of gratitude for undertaking it. 1 do not 
make {1113' definite suggestion I fear, but I ask 3'ou all to consider seriously 
whether 3a)u can help him in his editorial duties. I would also ask vou 
to accord a vote of thanks to our Secretary, Mr. Sanial, for his work 
during the year. 
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Hi» Excellent** Spewh at the Annual Meeting of the Calcutta 
' Orphanage* on 23rd March 1916, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It was with great pleasure that I accepted your kind invitation to 
fee present at this meeting of the Calcutta Orphanage. I never feel more 
genuine pleasure than when I am asked to associate myself with a 
work which aims at helping in the healtln’ development of boys and 
^rls. This Institution is meant to look after boys and girls — not boys 
and girls whose parents can afford to pay for their maintenaitcc and 
education, but boys and girls who have none in the world to bestow a 
thought upon them, and who, if they were not under the fostering care 
of the lnstituti(^i, would lead a miserable existence with a dark and 
uncertain future. I can conceive no better humanitarian work, and 
I think we ought to be grateful to those whose untiring efforts and 
generous inclinations have made the Institution a success. 

This Institution does its share in removing a reproach from the 
civilized population of Calcutta, for it provides for the maintenance and 
education of waifs and strap's and theredj^* prevents them from perhaps 
becoming a menace to the societ}' in later life. Hut I must confess that 
it seems to me it has' gone onl}’ a little way in the direetioivof affording 
protection to destitute children as is evidenced by the report just read 
by the President of the Institution which shows that the number of ihe 
inmates does not exceed 128. This is not a very large figure for a great 
city like Calcutta. It is the undefined duty of all jieople to contrilnite 
their mite to the cause of humanity in whatever shape, and the protec- 
tion of children is as noble a duty as an\' ip human life. I do not wish to 
say that the people of Bengal are at all bchind-hand in eluirity, but as 
the President has said, their methods of charity need revision. I have 
no doubt the same could be said of the people of any country, 'fhere are 
hundreds of houses in Calcutta in which the owner or a chief member is 
seen sitting by the front door distributing handfuls of rice to lihousands 
of beggars every morning. I expect you would admit th.'it this may 
sometimes be charity’ mis|)laccd, for the alms thus distributed seldom 
reach the really needy, but, on the other hand, may sometimes tend to 
increase professional mendicancy. I do not say that jieople ought to 
desist from their alm.sgiving in this wa 3 ', for probably man\' follow it as 
a process handed down from generation to generation and I dare .sa\’ 
they sometimes stick to it out of .reverence for their departed forefathers. 
But the wisest waj' of giving alms is that which ensures benefit to the 
really need\’. If a portion of the alms distributed at the house-doors 
could be diverted to an Institution like the Calcutta Orphanage, it would 
more easily cope with the increasing demands than is the case at present. 

I fully sympathize with the appeal of the President. I think it is 
obvious that if people will come forward in large numbers to help in the 
extension of the Institution and the establishment of similar institutions 
in different parts of the citj’, thc'Sioral atmosphere will be ver^’ consider- 
abl\' purified in a short time and there will be a brighter future, not onl.v 
for those whpi are helped, but also automatically for the public in general. 

llpw, gentlemen, I need say no more, but that I thank you for having 
invited me to be present at this annual meeting of this interesting 
Institution. » ♦ 
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Hi* ExeeUeney*9 Speech on the occanon of unveiling the Portrait of 
Sir Aeutoeh MtdAarji in Senate Hall, on 2Sth March 1916. 

Sir Gooroodas Hanarji, Kaja Peary Mohan Mukharji, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

A little more than a 3'ear ago I unveiled the bust of Sir Asutosh 
' Mukharji which ^tands on the stair-way of the Darbhanga Library. 
That l>nst was the affectionate tribute of the students of the University. 
To-day 1 am asked to unveil his portrait which has just been presented 
to the University 1)3' Raja Pear}’ Mohan Mukharji on behalf of the 
registered graduates. • 

I think it is significant that the first two memorials raised in honour 
of Sir Asutosh should be the gift of present and past students, for 
throughout his career he has been pre-cmiiientl\' a student. The advance- 
ment of learning and as the great means to that end, the well-being of 
the student — ph3'sical, intellectual and moral — have been his constant 
aim. 

* Sir Asutosh’s interest has not been in the bricks and mortar which 
form the oulward and visible sign of an Universit\' and its colleges, but 
in the teeming life within those college walls— in the lives of the students 
and tc.'ichers who realh* are the essential part in an3' Universit}'. 

He came as Vice-Chancellor in 1906 , fresh from the laborious task of 
drafting the Regulations under which the Universit3' was to begin its 
new career. His jo3' in those Regulations was not a jo3’ of vanit3', nor 
was it a joy of power, it was a genuine joA’ in having put his best into 
the creation of something which should advance learning, something 
which would help forward the welfare of the seekers after knowledge. 

The* Regulations gave power over schools. There are different 
views as to the extent to which the Universit\’ and the Department of 
Education should control schools — but Sir Asutosh Mukhai^'i valued 
that i>ower, and used it not as an opportunitN' for unnecessarA' inter- 
ference, but as a means of rendering the future students better prepared 
and better equipped to get the best out of UniversitA* education. 

He kept the same aim before him with regard to the colleges. Each 
college had a right to govern itself without interference, but he was 
determined to secure to the student thorough teaching in that branch of 
knowledge which he chose to follow, and with this in view' he tried to 
lead the colleges to confine their teaching to the subjects w'hich the3' 
w'ere in a position to teach well. 

When the student came to the college it w’as Sir Asutosh’s desire 
that he should be well housed and well fed : that he should not be 
subjected to- unnecessary temptation^ so that he might be able to make 
the best of his opportunities ; and that he should have for his body the 

exercise tvhich every student needs if his brain is to d(/good work. 

• I * . 

I doubt if many but his intimate friends know how much time 
Sir Asutosh gave to the^reation of the Darbhanga Library. There "again 
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was the same, for without such a library the advancement of 
jHFning in the University was an impossibility. 

r He sought to introduce thoroughness into examinations ; he aimed 
at thoroughness not of knowledge onh’, but thoroughness of understand- 
ing, and he realized how important in attaining this was a thorough 
study of the Indian vernaculat's. 

• The creation of a teaching University— by the appointment of 
University Professors and Lecturers — and the founding of Colleges of 
Law and of Science — were all parts of the same plan. Different views 
lf!ave been held and are held as to the success he attained, but whatever 
view we may take on this point few, if an.v. will deny the strenitftusness 
of the late Vice-Chancellor’s efforts for the increase of knowledge and the 
advancement of truth, or the genuineness of purpose which underlay this 
continuity of policy. 

Manj" of you heard those Convocation addresses to which Kaja 
Peary Mohan Mukharji has referred, and 1 am sure that those ])assages 
are speciall 3 ' impressed on j-our memory which he addressed to the 
students who had just graduated. 

No one can fail to appreciate the genuine ring of s\Mni)ath\' in them. 
The student is exhorted to rise to the dignity' of his position, to remember 
that he has passed through the period of training* onW, that hi# 
education is still before him, but that henceforth that education is to 
be conducted b\' himself rather than by teachers ; and it is impressed on 
him that though steeped in the learning of the West, he must never forget 
the heritage he has acquired from his forefathers in the sublime wisdom 
of India. 

Raja Peaiy Mohan Mukharji has ^aid trul.v that Sir .Asutosh 
Mukharji’s high position in the public service forms but a small part of 
his eminence. 

Recently I have seen it suggested in certain newsi>apcrs that 
Sir Asutosh Mukharji, since he has ceased to be V’iee-Chanfelhw, lias m* 
longer the same sympatliN’ and the same interest in the student and his 
welfare as he used to have. Of the earlier part of Sir Asutosh’s career as 
Vice-Chancellor, 1 cannof speak with persoiud exjierience, but I can speak 
from personal knowledge of the last four \'ears ; for during these ycjirs he 
has extended to me his confidence and his friendship. I know, perhaps 
better than some of us know, and I can state with the confidence of 
personal knowledge, that such suggestions arc ver\’ far from the truth. 
There never has been, and I am confident there never will be, any change 
in his attitude towards the student. In ending m^^ remarks I shall 
apply to Sir Asutosh a quotation which he himself used at the end of one 
of his addresses to the graduates at Convocation. Sir Asutosh seems to 
me indeed a soul “ tempered with fire, fervent, heroic, good, a helper 
and a friend of mankind.” , 

I will now comply' with the request 6f m}* friend Sir Gooroodas and 
unveil the portrait. 
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Mm ExceUMney*$ Speech in Bengali at the Sanekrit Convocation, 
in Calcutta, on 2Sth March 1916, 

Bhadra Mahila o Bhadra Mahodaygan, 

Sanskrita pariksha samitir ei chaturtha barshika upadhi bitaran* 
Sabhaye apanader saliit punarbar niilita boite pariachi bolia ami bishesh 
I ananda o gourab anubhab koritechi. Ei bhishan janakhaykai* 
sangragier tnadheyo Banger Sanskrita sikhsa ])urba piirba batsarer nay 
gata batsare je nnnatir dike Jigrasar hoietay pariachc ebong, ctaddnshhe 
Bangiyio Government je purlwi prastabita barshik atirilcta dash sahasra 
mudra Banger Brahman Panditganke britti swamp ditay shamartha 
hoiachen, e jtinnya ami paritosh anubhab koritechi. 

(Jata batsar Bihar o Urissa pradeshey satantra ar ekti sanskrita 
])ariksh2i samiti sthapita hoileyo, ainader ei pariksha samiti dignn 
ntshaher sahit ihar gaiirab o kirti bardhanay samartha hoiache, ei 
karane ami nkta samitir savyaganke dhannyabad ditechi. 

Snmadhur o shamiidnr sanskrita bhasar unnatir jannya je shakal 
Mishwartha-pra]j;iti o nirabhiman Adhyapak Mahasa\’agan bishesh 
klesh shikar Vnrl)ak sanskrita bhasar adh3’apanakoritechcn, tanhadigoke 
ami amar ant;irik kritajnata janaitechi. 

Ekhan shabha bhanga haj'uk. 


[Tranalfition.'] 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I feel a particular pleasure and a pride in being able to meet you 
once again ajt this fourth .Annual Convocation of the Board of Sanskrit 
Examinations. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that even 
in the midst of this horrible and devastating war, Sanskrit learning 
in Bengal has, in this 3’ear as in previous 3'chrs, made strides in the 
direction of progress, and that the Government of this Presidenc3' 
have been able, in conformitx' with their previous resolution, tt) con- 
tribute to this end the additional sum of ten thoii.sand rupees to be 
sjient in granting stipends to the Pandits. 

I congratulate the members of our Board on the success with 
which the3', in spite of the creation last 3’^ear of a .separate Board for 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, endeavoured, with rc-double<l 
enthusiasm, to uphold and enhance the glor3’ and prestige of their 
own Board. I also offer m3' sincere thanks to that unselfish and 
.unpretentious band of Sanskrit scholars who have been pursuing, at 
considerable trouble to themselves, the noble mission of the improvement 
of the mellifluous and sublime Sanskrit language. 
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Hu Exe9U*ney*9 Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Dutrict 
Charitable Society, on 29th March 1916. 

Mr. Bompas, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I feel sure you do not expect me to say much this evening. I am 
glad that I have been able, during my^ term of office as Governor of 
i^engal, to preside at an annual meeting of the District Charitable 
Society, and 1 am specially glad to have been able to do so now when 
the resources and the organization of the Society have been so greatly 
tried by the conditions created by the war, for its resources and its orga- 
nization have ROt been found wanting, and that is in itself a great 
source of encouragement. 

In a city like Calcutta it is essential that charity should be organized 
partly to prevent the charitable public from being imposed upon, but 
also so that charitable work may be done in such a way as to secure the 
maximum of good. Your Socict3’' has an honorable record, covering a 
period of 86 3*ears, and it naturalU’ forms the centre around which other 

charitable institutions can be co-ordinated. . 

• • 

1 will not speak in detail of the work done during the year — that is 
set forth b3' the Hon’ble Mr. Bompas in the report which he will place 
before 3’ou this evening. The report will show 3'ou how greatly the 
work has increased during this time of war. One of the few bright 
aspects of thfe present condition of things in the world — an aspect well 
illustrated in the report — is the drawing^ together of mankind and the 
realization b3' so man3’ of the duty of helping each other. Man3' 
volontar3' workers have come forward, and in charitable work nothing 
is of more importance than the^ voluntar3’’ worker. A charit3' organiza- 
tion can be a hard, soul-less thing probing into private affairs and 
coming to what no doubt is a “just” decision, but much inAre than that 
is wanted. We do not want to find out mereh' whether A or if deserves 
help. We want to find out the conditions under which A and /? are 
living so that we ma3’ help them to help themselves. Behind the 
enquiries or behind an 3* mone3' given there ought to be a real desire to 
help and to uplift.. There are cases in which the giving of alms does 
nothing but prolong the poverty and the suffering, and indiscriminate 
charity too often tends to make poverty permanent. There is much 
truth in the saying that “ this is true philanthrop3’, that buries not its 
gold in ostentatious charity, but builds its hospital in the human heart.” 

1 hope — and believe— 3’our Society aims at true philanthrop3'. 


f! S. Pnw— 1.5-1916— 840— 60— H. 
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